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Symbols 


+ Check 

++ Double check 

! Good move 

" Excellent move 
? Bad move 


7? Blunder 
{2 Interesting move 


val Dubious move 
QL Olympiad 

Ch. Championship 
Zz Zonal 


IZ Interzonal 

1-0 Black resigns 
-" Draw agreed 
0-1 White resigns 


Please note: in view of the clumsy nature of alternative construc- 
tions I have, throughout this book, used the term ‘he’ to represent a 
player in the general sense. 


Foreword 


The Sunday Observer occasionally runs a mildly voyeuristic column 
entitled ‘How Much do they Earn?’ In this, the salaries of various 
grades in differing professions or, alternatively, the prices of various 
unusual! goods and services, are offered for our consideration. 

As a foreword to this book, I would like to offer my own version 
of this feature - What can you buy, in terms of chess products and 
services in Britain in January 1995, for the price of this book? The 
following are, to the best of my knowledge, comparable purchases. 


16 minutes of private chess tuition by a leading grandmaster. 

32 minutes of private chess tuition by an international master. 

52 moves of a postal chess game (assuming one first class stamp 
per move). 

41% of the price of a standard tournament chess clock. 

33,3 minutes of the chess news phone service at cheap rates. 

26.2 minutes of the chess news phone service at peak rates. 

Approximately half the cost of a typical entry fee for a weekend 
tournament in London. 

28% of the price of a day ticket to The Times World Chess 
Championship, held in London in 1993, 

14% of the price of Chess Genius - the software program that de- 
feated World Champion Garry Kasparov. 

0.65% of the price of the Pentium computer it was running on at 
the time. 


Byron Jacobs, 
Brighton, 
January 1995 


Introduction 


Typical Themes in the Benko Gambit 

It is very difficult to elucidate ‘golden rules’ in chess, as being a 
strong player is often about recognising the moments when the 
rules can be successfully broken. Nevertheless, I will try here to 
identify a few general themes that occur repeatedly in the Benko 
Gambit. 

Endgames favour Black, even if the gambit pawn has not been 
regained. The Benko Gambit is probably unique in that one side 
plays a gambit opening and then tries actively to exchange pieces to 
simplify the position. This is a remarkable feature and one which 
often throws White players when they have not yet developed a 
familiarity for the opening. 

The central break ...e6 works best for Black when White has 
adopted a slightly non-standard set-up, such as a system with e3, f3 
or maybe f4. When White has committed himself to one of these 
slightly weakening moves, Black should be looking for a chance to 
open up the centre to expose these weak spots. 

As Black, be very careful against what appear to be outlandish 
attacking systems played by White. Some of these look positively 
rustic, but can be very dangerous indeed. Many very strong players 
have been destroyed by underestimating the potency of attacks 
based on moves such as g4 or an early f4. 

As White, look for opportunities to return the extra pawn in order 
to obtain advantages elsewhere. For example, Black pressure can 
result in the win of the b2-pawn, but often he then finds that he has 
merely landed in a difficult endgame where White has a strong 
passed a-pawn. Another common error by Black is to concentrate 
exclusively on playing on the queenside while White is building up 
in the centre and/or on the kingside. The Black pressure may result 
in the win of the a2-pawn, but this will be of little use if meanwhile 
White is crashing through in the centre with a timely e5-advance. 

For Black, the light-squared bishop is often the worst piece and 
plans which involve exchanging it should always come into consid- 
eration. Of course, in the main line, this happens at a very early 
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stage but, in other systems, such as the fianchetto variation, Black 
can find himself stuck with it. It may look optically very attractive 
if it is on a6 bearing down into the white position, but it is often 
striking into thin air and merely getting in the way of Black’s 
queenside play. 


Typical Manoeuvres in the Benko Gambit 

In this section I will discuss the pluses and minuses of some of the 
manoeuvres utilised by both White and Black in the Benko Gambit. 
In chess, every move has its good and bad points and strong moves 
are obviously the ones where the positive factors outweigh the 
negative ones. An understanding of what both sides are trying to 
achieve will help you to identify these factors and thus make a 
judgement about the relative merits of individual moves. Finally, it 
will pay to remember the old adage that all rules have their excep- 
tions... 


For Black 


4 

With this advance, Black is trying to create an outpost for a knight 
on d3. If successful, then this can be very strong. The knight is 
placed right in the heart of the white position and observes a num- 
ber of important points including the vulnerable b2-square. A fur- 
ther bonus of ...c4 is that it opens up a route for a black knight to 
get to c5 and then d3. Advancing ...c4 can also be a means of at- 
tacking a White queenside set-up with pawns on a2 and b3. How- 
ever, in this case, Black must be sure that White cannot safely reply 
b4, sidestepping the Black attack and creating a dangerous pair of 
connected passed pawns on the queenside. 

There is, however, a drawback to ...c4: the d4-square is freed for 
use by the White pieces, in particular a knight. If White can respond 
with @d4 and “c6, then ...c4 may not seem like such a good idea 
after all. The ...c4 advance works best when the white knights do 
not have immediate access to d4. For example, White might have 
played ®f3-d2 or developed with @h3. 


16 

Black plays to undermine the white pawn on d5 and possibly prise 
open the long diagonal. This can be an effective plan in the main 
line (chapter 1) where the white king is stationed on g2. Black often 
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develops the queen to either the a8 or b7-square with just this idea 
in mind. The idea is also effective when White has decided against 
playing e4 at an early stage, for example in the 5 e3 and 5 f3 varia- 
tions. In that case, Black usually plays ...e6 before ...d6, so that if 
White makes the capture dxe6, Black can recapture with ...fxe6 and 
then play ...d5 in one go. A further time when ...e6 can be useful is 
when White is trying to attack on the kingside with f4. If Black is 
permitted to play ...exdS then White has lost the chance to push 
forward with e5, while if the capture dxe6 is played then White has 
given up the strongpoint in the centre. 

There are drawbacks to ...e6. Black must watch out for the se- 
quence dxceé6, ...fxe6 and now e5, which can lead to him being sad- 
died with a very ropey pawn structure. If the capture dxe6 is met 
instead by a recapture with a piece (most likely the queen’s bishop) 
then Black may well have active piece play, but is left with a back- 
ward pawn on d6, vulnerable to attack by a white formation such as 
Wd2, Ab5 and Rf4. 


Fo be) 

This is a great move for Black in the endgame. I have seen count- 
less games in the Benko where Black has won back his pawn on the 
queenside and then gained a winning advantage in an equal-looking 
endgame with ...f5. If White captures on f5, the d-pawn can often 
become indefensible, while if he plays f3 (if he has already played 
f4, he does not even have this option), Black can exchange pawns 
and then has a very strong square on e5 for use by, for example, the 
king. 

Advancing with ...f5 does, of course, seriously weaken the king- 
side and so it is not usually a move that Black will consider in the 
middlegame. Playing ...f5 at an early stage is often a sign that Black 
has run out of ideas. 


...4\£6-24, e8 or d7 

The black knight on £6 is not very well placed and so it often moves 
at an early stage of the game and there are many options for Black 
as to which route to choose. Playing the knight to g4 and then on to 
e5 is done with the intention of exchanging off the white knight on 
£3. This fits in with the general black plan of playing for exchanges 
and, if the other black knight is on d7, Black can meet @xe5 by 
recapturing with the d7-knight, which can then aim at the vulner- 
able c4 and d3-squares. The drawback of ...A\g4 is that White may 
be able to meet ...2\ge5 with 2\d2 (remember White usually wants 
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to avoid exchanges) and then the knight at e5 is a target for a White 
advance in the centre with f4. 

The routes round to the queenside with ...Ae8 and ...2d7 are also 
commonly used. With the former Black is usually looking to con- 
tinue with ...Ae8-c7-b5 and, with the latter, the path ...A\d7-b6-a4 is 
often on the cards. Both these manoeuvres are attempting to swap 
off the important white knight on c3. This knight is a vital defender 
of the queenside and, once it is gone, the a2- and b2-pawns can be- 
come very exposed. Thus Black is often willing to expend a great 
deal of time to effect this exchange. White can sometimes 
(particularly in reply to ...2\a4) try to arrange the counter @d1. This 
is somewhat retrograde, but it avoids the exchange of pieces, de- 
fends the b2-pawn and the knight can often re-emerge at a later 
stage. 


.. Wa, b6 or c7 

Where to place the queen is often a tricky problem for Black. On a5 
it is aggressively placed, but can be vulnerable to attack by the 
white pieces, in particular if White has a bishop on d2, then a move 
from a white knight on c3 can expose it to attack. The quiet de- 
velopment is on c7, when the queen is out of harm’s way and the 
rooks are free to operate down the a- and b-files. 

A compromise between aggression and caution is to choose the 
b6-square, but in some ways this is the weakest option. The queen 
interferes with the action of the rooks on the open b-file and also 
occupies a square which is useful for the black knights. Of course, 
the queen does not have to settle on one of these dark squares. An 
attractive alternative is to use either the b7- or a8-squares from 
where the queen eyes the d5-pawn and also helps to pressurise the 
queenside. 


ve XC3 

This move is obviously undesirable on general principles as it 
weakens the black kingside. However, it often comes into consid- 
eration if it happens to regain Black his pawn. For example, White 
might have played bi and Black then has the opportunity for 
...&xc3 and ...4xa2. In general, this is a temptation that should be 
resisted. Regaining sacrificed material is all well and good, but it is 
not of paramount importance in this gambit. Black plays the Benko 
in order to obtain good piece play and strong queenside pressure 
and these trumps should not be thrown away merely to re-establish 
material parity. 
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For White 


ad 

White’s great dream when playing against the Benko is to achieve a 
set-up with pawns on b3, a4 and a knight on bS. If this structure is 
not immediately vulnerable to a Black attack (i.e. by ...c4 or per- 
haps ...@\c7, threatening the knight at b5) then it can render the 
queenside almost impregnable to the black forces. Black must ob- 
viously be careful not to let this happen. White’s a4 advance is 
slightly weakening to his own position and Black should be looking 
to use the squares along the b-file for counterplay in the event of 
White making this thrust. 


b3 

White frequently uses this move as part of an attempt to obtain a 
solid structure on the queenside with &b2. Of course it exposes 
White to tactics on the long diagonal and so the move will often be 
prefaced with Hb1. If White can achieve this piece configuration he 
has solved the problems of the development of his queenside forces 
and may be able to create the opportunity to exchange the dark- 
squared bishops and thus weaken the black kingside. 


e5 
This advance, or at least the possibility of it being played, should 
never be underestimated — it is often the key to the position. It is the 
thematic advance for White in that, if played successfully, it will 
gain time and space and shut the bishop on g7 out of the game, es- 
pecially if White has already played f4. Even if White has not 
played £4, advancing with e5 when Black is obliged to play ...dxe5 
can be very strong. The black c-pawn will have lost its main sup- 
port and, additionally, the pawn at e7 can become vulnerable along 
the e-file. Black must be constantly aware of these dangers and 
should not allow e5 unless he is specifically prepared to meet it. 
Black has various ways of dealing with the e5 menace. One is to 
pressurise the d5-pawn (which is, of course, defended by the e- 
pawn) in order to make it difficult for White to play advance with 
e4-e5. A common set-up for doing this is knights on f6 and b6 and 
the queen on b7. With three black pieces hitting d5 White will find 
it hard to defend this point the same number of times and may only 
be able to consider e5 as a sacrificial way of playing. 
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A second option for Black is to clamp down on the e5-square 
with moves such as ...A\g4 (which also frees the g7-bishop for this 
task) and ...Wc7. In that case both sides must be aware of tactical 
opportunities surrounding the e5 advance. For example, White may 
be able to play e5 and meet ...dxe5 with d6, perhaps hitting the 
black queen, or maybe generating tactics along the hi-a8 diagonal. 


Ags 

This is often a difficult move to judge. White is trying to put pres- 
sure on the black e-pawn (assuming the black f6-knight has moved) 
and force a passive move like ...%e8, but the queenside is weakened 
in the process. Additionally, White may not even be threatening to 
capture on e7, as Black may be able to reply ...f6, trapping the 
bishop. 


‘Mysterious’ rook moves, e.g. He2, #a2 or Ha3 

Having accepted the gambit pawn, White is always looking for 
ways to protect his investment whilst not becoming too distracted 
from furthering his own plans. These rook moves are often very 
useful for tidying up the white position while at the same time they 
can form part of an aggressive plan. For example, White can often 
consider a4 and Ha3 as a means of nullfiying any tactics on the long 
diagonal. At a later date the rook may then be able to swing over to 
the kingside or centre. 

Hel-e2 has a similar idea in mind. The rook defends the queen- 
side laterally whilst also maintaining pressure along the e-file. A 
useful principle to bear in mind in chess is that if you can’t think of 
a plan, try to improve your worst-placed piece. These quict rook 
moves can often do just that. 


1. The Main Line 


This is one of the oldest ways to 
counter the Benko Gambit and 
has held its popularity over the 
years. In a way it is a critical 
test of Black’s gambit: White 
has taken the pawn, made sim- 
ple developing moves and his 
position has no obvious weak- 
nesses. It is up to Black to dem- 
onstrate that he can obtain good 
play for the sacrifice. 

White’s plans in this varia- 
tion include Hel, He2 and Wc2 
to defend the second rank, 225 
with possible awkward threats 
against e7 and the central ad- 
vance e5. Black’s ideas include 
the knight manoeuvres ...Af6- 
g4-e5 and ...4\f6-e8-c7-b5, the 
pawn advance ...c4 (double- 
edged as Black gets c5 and d3 
for his knights but may allow 
the White cavalry in at d4 and 
c6) and the central breaks ...e6 
and, in the endgame, ...f5. 

A long-running discussion in 
this variation revolves around 
whether after the standard se- 
quence 1 d4 4f6 2 c4 c5 3 d5 
b5 4 cxb5 a6 5 bxa6 g6 6 Ac3 
Rxa6 7 e4 Axfl 8 &xfl d6 9 
A3 227 10 g3 0-0 11 &g2 
{\bd7 White should take a time- 
out with 12 h3 to prevent 


...2)g4. In game 1 we see White 
doing just that, while in game 2 
White decides to allow the ma- 
noeuvre if Black wishes to play 
it. 

9 g4!?, which is the subject of 
game 3, is not held in high theo- 
retical regard, but it is a very 
dangerous, and perhaps under- 
estimated, move. Against an 
unprepared opponent, it can be 
lethal. I feel it is worth a close 
examination because, as well as 
being a_ perfectly playable 
move, it is the sort of variation 
that at club level, could rack up 
point after point. 

Finally, game 4 looks at the 
system where White hides the 
king on h2 instead of g2 and in 
game 5 we consider another 
aggressive system for White — 
storming the centre with 7 £4!?. 


Game I 
Brunner-Kotronias 
Geneva 1990 


1 d4 Ef6 
2 4 c5 

3. «5 b5 

4 exb5 a6 

5 bxa6 36 

6 B3 Rxa6 
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7 e4 &xfl 

8 xfl d6 

9 Of Rg 
10s g3 0-0 
1 &g2)— Dba 
12 h3 


White often plays the move 
h3 at some point in this varia- 
tion, but whether the move is 
part of a grand design, or sim- 
ply a useful waiting move, has 
never been clear to me. It is 
certainly helpful to eliminate 
the black possibility of ...Ag4, 
but this can often be met suc- 
cessfully by an exchange of 
knights followed by f4 and e5. 
However, by ‘passing’ for a 
move, White obliges Black to 
commit himself to a particular 
deployment of his pieces. Hav- 
ing a look at the opponent’s 
formation enables the first 
player to gear his response ac- 
cordingly. 

| Par a7 

This prepares to bring the 
black queen to the useful a8 
square, creating pressure on the 


long diagonal as well as the a- 
file. However, many other 
moves are also possible: 

a) 12...2a6 and now: 


Wye Yy 


al) 13 Hel Wa8 14 Wc2 Bbs 
15 Hb1 Db6 16 b3 Dfd7 (Black 
has a better plan available here, 
namely 16...Ae8! planning 
..cT-b5) 17 a3! Ac8B (as ...c4 
is strongly met by b4, Black is 
rather stuck for something to 
do) 18 Ad1! Bab6 19 Ae3 Waé 
20 a4 B6b7 21 Rd2 Ach6 22 a5 
4\c8 23 4c4 and White has an 
ideal position, I. Ivanov-Christ- 
iansen, Philadelphia 1990. 

a2) 13 bi Db6 14 b3! (this 
is often a good response to 
...Qb6, as White takes away 
squares from the black knight, 
can meet ...c4 with b4 and pre- 
pares a4 with a strong bind on 
the queenside) 14...A\fd7 15 
&b2 Wa8 16 Bel (White is 
content to allow Black to regain 
his gambit pawn with the fol- 
lowing sequence, as he judges 
that he will have good attacking 
prospects against the weakened 


Black kingside) 16...&xc3 17 
&xc3 Hxa2 18 He2 Ha3 Rivas- 
Adams, Biel IZ 1993. Now with 
19 Wd2, White would have ob- 
tained a very pleasant position. 

b) 12...Wa5 13 Hel and now: 

bl) 13..0b6 14 e5 DAfd7 
(14...dxe5 15 “xc5 and the 
weakness on c6 creates prob- 
lems for Black) 15 2g5 Hfe8 
16 e6 fxe6 17 dxe6 Af6 18 He2 
Wa6 19 Rxf6 Axf6 20 Ded 
Re7 21 h4 Bs 22 h5! and 
White has the initiative as well 
as an extra pawn, Knaak- 
Vaganian, Moscow 1982. 

b2) After 13...2fb8 Black has 
deployed his forces in classical 
Benko fashion. From this posi- 
tion, practice has seen: 


7} 


Wet 


qVY 


Bi 
Z 


b21) 14 e5 dxe5 15 Axed 
®xe5 16 Bxe5 Ea7 17 We2 
Kbb7 18 g4? (Gin Informator, 
Ivanchuk suggests that White’s 
best try for the advantage is 
with an exchange sacrifice: 18 
Sf4! DhS 19 Bxh5 gxh5 and 
now White has various attack- 
ing options of which the most 
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promising is 20 Heil! Wa6 21 
WxhS Bxb2 22 Be5! We6 23 
Wf3 with dangerous threats) 
18...2e8?! (Ivanchuk points out 
the improvement 18...h5! 19 f3 
hxg4 20 fxg4 ADe8 21 He3 Ad6 
and Black stands well) 19 He3 
with equality, Spassky-Ivan- 
chuk, Linares 1990. 

b22) 14 He2 WeB 15 &g5!? 
Ha7! 16 Qxe7? (16 Hcl with 
the intention of continuing Kcc2 
is preferable) 16...2xc3 17 
bxc3 £6 18 Wel? (White has a 
bishop sacrifice in mind, but 
would do better to bale out with 
18 e5 fxe5 19 &g5 cA! when 
Black, who plans the knight 
manoeuvre ...4\d7-c5-d3, stands 
well) 18...Ab6 19 &xd6 Axd6 
20 e5 (20 Wf4 is also unsuc- 
cessful, e.g. 20...Abc4 21 Wxf6 
2Zf7 and Black wins) 20...Be7 
21 Wel Bbe8 22 e6 Axd5! and 
Black soon won, Morovic- 
Milos, Santiago Z 1989. 

c) 12...Wb6 13 Hel Bfbs8 
(13...Wb7 14 He2 Db6 15 Rg5 
h6 16 Rxf6 Rxf6 17 Bel R97 
18 Wd3 Wa6 19 Wxa6 Bxa6 20 
a3 Bb8 21 Adi Aad 22 Becc2 
Hab6 23 Dd2 Axb2 24 Axb2 
Exb2 25 Dc4 bl with an 
equal endgame, Haba-Mainka, 
Bad Worishofen 1992) 14 Ke2 
De8 15 Ri4 Dc7 16 cl Was 
(Black is losing far too much 
time) 17 Hcc2 Aa6 18 e5 dxeS 
19 AxeS5 Axe5 20 Rxe5 Bb7 
21 Rxg7 Sxe7 22 a3 Hd7 (a 
drawback of the e5 advance is 
that the White d-pawn loses 
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support and this is what Black is 
counting on here) 23 Wd3 Had8 
24 WE Ac7 25 DAe4 (unfortu- 
nately for Black, his own c- 
pawn is vulnerable and this en- 
ables White to maintain a win- 
ning advantage) 25...2a6 26 
AxcS @AxcS 27 b4 Wa 28 
RxcS and White soon won, 
Skembris-Djurhuus, | Gausdal 
1993. 

d) 12...Wb8 (keeping an eye 
on the e5-square) 13 Hel (13 
We2 looks better, as 13...He8 is 
now not advisable on account of 
14 &g5; D. Gurevich-Alburt, 
Philadelphia 1982 continued 
13...Ab6 14 Kel Wb7 15 Xbl 
@fd7 16 b3 £5 17 exfS Hxf5 18 
Hxe7 Haf8 19 2f4 2f6 20 
Ebel &xe7 21 Bxe7 Ac8 22 
Ze3 Ddb6 23 Rh6 and White 
had tremendous play for the 
exchange sacrifice and soon 
won) 13...Ae8 14 We2 Ac7 15 
Rf4 (15 2g5 can be simply met 
with 15...8e8) 15...Wb7 16 
Madi Bfb8 17 e5 Wxb2 18 exd6 
exd6 19 Ded Wxe2 20 Bxe2 
Me8 21 Heel £5 22 Axd6 Rxel 
23 Axel Af6 24 ”xf5 Dexd5 
25 Axg7 Axf4+ 26 gxf4 Sxg7 
27 cl Bxa2 28 Rxc5 Bxf2+ 
29 Sxf2 Ded+ 30 Ve3 Axc5 
31 G3 1-1 Ehlvest-Hodgson, 
Rakvere 1993. 

13 Bel (D) 

13 Bb1 Wa8 14 a3 Db6 15 
Hel ®fd7?! (this is much too 
passive, but quite playable for 
Black was 15..a4 16 ADxa4 
Exa4 17 We2 c4 planning 


..Ad7-c5 with a bind on the 
queenside) 16 We2 e5 17 
@#xe5 Bxe5 18 b3 £5 (Black is 
hoping to undermine the centre, 
but White has a powerful con- 
solidating manoeuvre at his dis- 
posal) 19 bg! Bd7 20 Rh6 
Hf7 21 Mbd1 Wa6 22 a4 and 
White has a clear advantage, 
Tukmakov-Fishbein, New York 
1990. The set-up with b3, a4 
and 4\b5 is what White is aim- 
ing for in this variation. 


Black’s last move set a trap. 


If White now advances themati- 
cally with 14 e5? then 14...dxe5 
15 Dxe5 Axe5 16 BxeS Axd5! 
leaves Black with a winning 
position, as 17 Hxd5 is met by 
17...e6, 
4. Eb8 

14..Qb6 15 Wd3 (15 We2 
“a4 16 @d1 should probably 
be met by 16...2b8 with similar 
play to the main game, but not 
by 16...e6 17 dxe6 fxe6 18 Ags 
He8 19 Hbi h6 20 Af3 Bf7 21 
b3 Ab6 22 “Ac3 when Black did 
not have enough for the pawn, 
Jonescu-Cramling, Debrecen 
1992) 15...Aa4 16 2g5 h6 17 
Rxf6 2xf6 18 e5 dxe5 (Black 
can also sit tight with 18...%2g7 
19 e6 £5! 20 Bb1 Hb8 21 Axa4 
Hxa4 with a good game) 19 
Axe5 “xb2 20 Wf3? (Fedoro- 
wicz points out the improve- 
ment for White: 20 We4! a4 
21 Hcl with equality) 20...4a3! 
21 Hel Bad 22 Ad7 Rxc3 23 
Axf8 &b2 24 Wed Wxf8 25 
Exb2 Dxb2 26 Bxc5 Ha8 and 
Black has an extra piece, 
Rajkovic-Fedorowicz, Brussels 
1987. 

15 &ce2?! 

White is transferring  re- 
sources to the queenside to 
counter Black’s pressure on the 
a- and b-files. However, the 
problem with this plan is that it 
leaves the white e-pawn lacking 
support. A more harmonious 
development for White would 
be 15 Wc2 Ab6 16 Hbi in order 
to meet 16...a4 with 17 @xa4 
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Hxa4 18 b3 and White gains 
control of the queenside. 15 
We2 Db6 16 Hbi is probably 
best met with the simple 
16...A\fd7 holding up the ad- 
vance e5 and preparing ...c4 and 


DCS. 


15 oes 4\b6 
16 We2 aad 
17 adi 


17 )xa4? Hxa4 leaves White 
facing an awkward double at- 
tack against the a- and e-pawns. 

7 Eb4 
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The drawback of White’s 
Hc2 manoeuvre is now appar- 
ent. The vulnerability of the e- 
pawn forces White into a highly 
unpleasant rook move. 

18 Hed 
19 &d2 

White reconciles himself to 
returning the pawn, but there 
was little choice as 19 @d2 runs 
into an unpleasant pin after 
19...Wa6 e.g. 20 Sf1 Bxc4 21 
4)xc4 Hb4 and Black has a clear 
advantage. 

19... Exc4 


Hab7 
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20 Wxet 3D xb2 
21. &xb2 Axb2 
22 ad 


\\jop 


G 
Z 


4 


fae, 


22 law e6! 

This thematic central break 
brings the whole of the black 
position to life and frees the c- 
and d-pawns to advance. The 
slight discomfort experienced 
by the black king is a minor 
inconvenience. 


23s dxe6 axe4 
24 =o exf7+ = Sf8 
25 Kel 


White has to move the rook 
as Black was threatening to un- 
cover an attack against it by 
moving his own rook on b2. 

25 ae d5 
26 «(Wel c4 

The black pieces dominate 
the board. 

27 —&gl 

White would like to generate 
counterplay with 27 @g5 but 
this unfortunately fails to the 
tactic 27...&xd2! 28 Dxe4 dxe4 
29 Wxd2 3+. 

ZT Mee Wa7 


28 = Eixe4 
This loses quickly. A better 
try was 28 Re3 Wxa4 29 Ags!? 
with some chances for counter- 
play. 


aes dxe4 
29 Des Wrad 
30 «—&c3 Rxc3 
31 Wxe3 Wal+ 
0-1 


Ws, a, 
a a 1 


4 
D 
1 


$¥% 
4 


Following 32 @g2 Hxf2+ the 
white queen is lost. 


Game 2 
Hort-Ermenkov 
Tunis IZ 1985 

1 4d4 a6 

2 c4 05 

3 «5 b5 

4 exb5 a6 

5 bxa6 —s_ g6 

6 BDc3 Rxa6 

7 ®B d6 

8 e4 &xfl 

9 Sxfl 227 
10 g3 0-0 
11 Bg2 


11 f4 leaves the white king 


very draughty, simply present- 
ing Black with more avenues 
for counterplay. The continua- 
tion of Hoi-Hodgson, Copenha- 
gen 1985, was an instructive 
demonstration of Black’s chan- 
ces: 7 e4 &xfl 8 Bxfl d6 9 g3 
2&7 10 &g2 0-0 11 £4 Abd7 12 
Af3 Wh8 13 Kel De8 14 Be2 
@c7 15 eS Wb7 16 exd6 exd6 
17 £5 &xc3 18 bxc3 ®xd5 19 
We2 De5 20 We4 Ha! 


4 it! 
Ye * 
Ws) 


x 
fui AE 7% 
“a he 


gs 


21 Wxa4 ®Axc3 22 RxeS 
Axa4 23 Hel Wd5 24 2f4 Db2 
25 2h6 Ha8 26 fxg6 hxg6 27 
a4 4)\d3 28 Hed1 c4 29 Hd2 c3 
30 Hc2 Hb8 0-1. White can 
sometimes consider f4 in the fi- 
anchetto variation (g3 and &g2) 
but, without the light-squared 
bishop to defend the kingside, 
the advance really creates too 
many weaknesses, unless it 
pushes Black off the board. 

ll... Qbd7 

In this variation White is of- 
ten angling for a quick central 
advanice with e5, so this move is 
very logical. The alternative 
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11...Aa6 is playable but risky, 
e.g. 12 We2 Wb6 13 Hdl Bibs 
(13...Ac7 14 eS dxeS 15 AxeS 
Whb7 16 Wf3 Ba6 17 Hbi Abs 
18 Re3 Ad4 19 Rxd4 cxd4 20 
Exd4 Ad7 21 Axd7 Bxd4 22 
@xf8 Hf6 23 We4 Mxf2+ 24 
@hl Rxc3 25 bxc3 Wa6 26 
eb Bfl+ 27 Sg2 Bxbl p-12 
Hort-Bellon, Ziirich 1984) 14 
Hbl @Ad7 15 RE Ac7 16 e5 
(White has achieved an ideal 
set-up and Black has no coun- 
terplay) 16...e8 17 b3 Wb7 18 
Bbcl Db6 19 Wd3 Bed8 20 
Rg5 dxe5 21 Rxe7 Hd7 22 d6 
f5 23 We2 De6 24 dei and 
White won easily, Hort-Gaprin- 
dashvili, Wijk aan Zee 1979. 
12 Hel 


With 12 We2 White prevents 
Ags (12..ag4? 13 BAd2 
forces 13...Agf6 as 13...Ae5 
loses a piece to 14 f4), but this 
is not a good way to support the 
e5 push and also allows Black 
to swiftly offer a queen ex- 
change, e.g. 12...Wb6 13 Hdl 
Wa6 14 Wxa6 Bxa6 (this is an 
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ideal Benko Gambit endgame 
for Black) 15 Ad2 Kb8 16 a3 
4v6 17 Ba2 Ag4 18 He2 f5 
(one of the reasons that Black is 
usually happy to aim for an 
endgame in this line of the 
Benko is that this undermining 
advance can be played without 
fear of exposing the king) 19 h3 
Ae5 20 Af4 a4 21 exfS gxf5 
22 Hel c4 23 Dfl Bh6 24 He2 
Hb3 25 Bc2 Ab6 26 Bal Rxf4 
27 Rxf4 Ad3 28 Re3 Axd5 29 
Exc4 Axb2 30 Hd4 Ac3 31 
Ef4 e6 32 24 De2 33 Ef3 Ac4 
34 Hel fxg4 35 hxg4 Axe3+ 36 
4\xe3 d4 37 Rf4 Bd3 38 Abi 
Baxa3 39 Kb7 Hab3 40 Hxd4 
Bxe3 41 He7 Ked3 42 Hf4 e5 
43 Sff7 Bd4 'h-'2 I. Ivanov- 
Alburt, Hastings 1986. Black 
was never in trouble. 
12. eis ag 

Black is anxious to clamp 
down on the e5-square, but 
other moves are also quite play- 
able: 12...Ab6 13 Be2 Wd7 14 
Wad3 Da4 15 Hbi Hfc8 16 h3 
c4! 17 We2 @c5 18 Re3 e6 19 
dxe6 fxe6 20 &xc5 Bxc5 21 e5 
dxe5 with an equal position, 
Salov-Tseshkovsky, USSR Ch. 
1987; 12..8a7 13 We2 Wa8 
(this manoeuvre is worthy of 
attention: Black is trying to in- 
hibit the e5 advance by target- 
ing the d5-pawn) 14 Rd2 3b8 
15 Hab De8 16 Lf4 Db6 17 
eS Axd5 18 AxdS Wxd5 19 
exd6 @xd6 20 63 Hba8 21 a4 
Rb7 22 ReS 'h-'h Dlugy- 
Fedorowicz, USA Ch. 1985. 
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White has two main strate- 
gies at this juncture. With the 
text move, he prepares an ag- 
gressive plan of 4d2 and £4. 
This is obviously slightly weak- 
ening, but White is hoping that 
the time he will gain (by kick- 
ing the black knights around) 
will enable him to launch a 
central initiative. He is judging 
that this will be more relevant 
than the kingside weaknesses. 
The alternative plan is a slower 
one whereby White aims for 
development and consolidation 
before any attempt to expand is 
made. The key move in the lat- 
ter case is 13 Re2 and now: 

a) 13...WaS (this is a logical 
move, but it allows White to 
develop his queen’s bishop with 
tempo after which his position 
is fully mobilised) 14 2g5 Bfe8 
15 Hcl (D) 

15...Ab6 (15...2a7 16 Bcc2 
Ab6 17h3 AeS 18 AxeS Bxe5 
19 Wd3 Wb4 20 &d2 Bb7 21 
b3 c4 22 bxc4 Wxc4 23 Wxc4 


Axc4 24 &cl Ha8 25 Ad! Dad 
26 Rxa3 Hxa3 27 De3 Had 28 
Hc4 Hba7 29 Hxa4 Hxa4 30 
@f3 and White is a pawn ahead, 
although winning will not prove 
easy, Bagirov-Zilberman, USSR 
1972) 16 h3 WeS 17 Axes 
&xe5 18 Wd3 (Black is very 
short of counterplay) 18...Wb4 
19 a3 WaS 20 Adi c4 21 Wd2 
Wa6 22 Ae3 Re7 23 Ag4 Dd7 
24 Zh6 Rh8 25 Re3 Habs 26 
Rd4 2f6 27 Hc3 Wa4 28 &xf6 
exf6 29 Wd4 &g7 30 Hf3 Bes 
31 AxeS dxe5 32 Wd2 AcS 33 
Hc3 WhS 34 We2 f5 35 Hxc4 
Axe4 36 £3 Df6 37 Kb4 Wes 
38 Hxb8 Wxb8 39 We3 1-0 was 
the game Spassky-Vaganian, 
Linares 1985. 


on 


b) 13...c4!? looks suspicious- 
ly premature, but worked out 
well in the entertaining game 
Loffler-Krempel, corr 1987: 14 
Hc2 DgeS 15 Axe5 AxeS 16 
Re3 Dd3 17 Wd2 f5!? 18 Rh6 
f4! 19 &xf4 g5!? 20 Re3 g4 21 
Z\b5? We8! 22 Ad4 WhsS 23 
Bxc4 AeS 24 Hecl Wh3+ 25 
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@hl Ha4! 26 f4 gxf3 27 Ae6 
f2! and Black soon won. 

c) 13...Wb6 (this has the ad- 
vantage over 13...WaS of ren- 
dering &g5 useless, eg. 14 
225?! h6 15 Rxe7 Hfe8) 14 
c2 Wa6 15 Del Ages 16 f4 
4\c4 17 We2 Hfb8 18 Ad3 2d4 
19 Af2 Axb2 (a typical Benko 
Gambit combination which re- 
gains the pawn) 20 Wxa6 Hxa6 
21 Bxb2 Rxc3 22 Bxb8+ Axb8 
23 Bbl Ad7 24 Bb7 Af6 25 a3 
Rd4 26 Bxe7 Axf2 27 Sxf2 
2f8 28 Bb7 Axe4+ 29 F3 
46 30 BHb8+ Ye7 31 Hb7+ 
Qd7 32 £5 Sd8 33 Vb2 Ab6 34 
Rl6+ Yc8B 35 Rxb6 Dxb6 36 
fxg6 fxg6 37 Se4 Sb7 38 24 
a6 39 Re7 Ac8 40 Af8 Lbs 
41 Sd3 Sa4 42 Sc4 Db6+ 43 
&d3 Ac8 44 Bc4 '-'/2 Marin- 
Sznapik, Stara Zagora Z 1990. 

1 Age 

13...Wa5? is a bad mistake on 
account of 14 @d2 when 
14...Age5 loses a piece to 15 £4. 
In Podgaets-Arbakov, USSR 
1983, Black was forced to rec- 
oncile himself to the loss of two 
tempi with 14...Agf6 15 Dc4 
Wb4 16 2d2 Db6 17 Dad 
Wxc4 18 Axb6 Wxe2 19 Bxe2 
Ba6 20 Ac4 Ad7 21 a4 Bb8 22 


&c3 and White won easily. 
14 @Dd2 Ab6 
158 f4 


White must stick to his guns- 
otherwise Black will have time 
to create a powerful outpost 
with ...c4 and ...Ad3. 

15. Hed7 
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16 = &F3?! 


After this, Black has no 
problems. Much stronger is 16 
a4! (a move overlooked by most 
commentators), which prevents 
Black’s_ ...4a4. Huss-Vaiser, 
Swiss Grand Prix 1990 contin- 
ued 16 a4! Ha7?! (this is woe- 
fully passive) 17 a5 ®a8 18 
Ac4 Bc7 19 e5 Wa8 20 WF3 
Ha6 21 Ha3 and Black has been 
completely strangled. Black 
needs an improvement over this 
game. One possibility, a sug- 
gestion of Hertneck, is 16 a4 
Wc8 intending ...Wa6 and creat- 
ing the additional option of 
C4, 16..,&%xc3?! would regain 
the pawn but leave Black with a 
completely lifeless position and 
a permanently vulnerable king. 

16. Bad 

16...Af6 (this move, which 
blocks in the king’s bishop, is 
misguided) 17 &d2 @a4 18 b3 
@xc3 19 &xc3 Ha7 20 Wed 
Wa8 21 a4 Bb8 22 a5 Hab7 23 
Ha3 Ha7 24 b4 Ad7 25 bxc5 
Axc5 26 Ad4 Bab7 27 Ac6 


&xc3 28 Wxc3 Bb2+ 29 Phi 
X8b3 30 Bxb3 Bxb3 31 Axe7+ 
1-0 Staniszewski-Papatheodor- 
ou, Gausdal 1986. 


17. Adi Ha7 
18 bl Wa8 
19  We2 Dab6 
20 = a3 e6 

21 = dxe6 fxe6 


This game demonstrates that 
Black’s strategy in this varia- 
tion is by no means limited to 
ploughing down the queenside 
in the hope that something 
drops off, but that a well-timed 
central break with ...e6 can sig- 
nificantly add to White’s diffi- 
culties. In particular, the un- 
comfortable position of the 
white king on g2 now makes 
itself felt. 

22 |N d5 
23.5 “Ae4 
24 He2 Rb8 

This is a very good position 
for Black, as White is utterly 
lacking any sort of active plan. 

25 “d3 = Hab7 
26 ~=b4 28 


27 Wa2 Ea7 
28 =We2 Xc8 
29 Wal 


White is hoping to generate 
counterplay with Ag5 and We4, 
but Black keeps firm control 
over the position and never 
gives him a chance. 


29 d4 
30 = Bb3 exb4 
31. Axb4 = Ac5 
32 Zbl d3 
33. «~Ha2 


White cannot capture the ad- 
vancing pawn as 33 @xd3 Bd8 
wins material. 


33 a Ha8 

34. Bh} Dea 

35 Whb3 d2 

36 =&xd2 ADcxd2 
37 Wrxe6+ Gh8(D) 
38 8 §=xd2 


If White could capture on d2 
with the knight he might just 
Stay in the game but, unfortu- 
nately, this is impossible on 
account of 38 Axd2 Af2+ 39 
@h4 Re7+ winning the white 
queen. 
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41 Dd6 &xd6 
42 Wi6+ 28 
43 exd6 We8+ 
44. @h4 a5 
45 4 £8 
46 Wd4 Wed 
0-1 
Game 3 


Seirawan-Belotti 
Lugano 1988 


1 44 a6 
2 5 

3 d5 b5 

4 cxb5 a6 

5 bxa6 Rxaé 
6 Ac3 d6 

7 e4 Rxfl 
8 &xfl 26 

9 gal? 


This move, which is a fa- 
vourite of the creative Ameri- 
can Grandmaster’ Seirawan, 
should not be underestimated. 
At first sight, it looks far too 
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rustic to have much chance of 
success but, against careless 
Black play, White’s kingside 
initiative can quickly develop 
alarming proportions. Benko 
players are often highly ag- 
gressive creatures who have 
their sights set on all-out attack. 
9 24, however, calls for a meas- 
ured response from Black which 
is not always to the taste of 
those playing 3...b5. 


Completing development is 
sensible enough, but Black has 
other moves here: 

a) 9...Abd7 10 &g2 Wh6 11 
g5 DhS 12 Age? h6 (this at- 
tempt to prove that the advance 
g4 also weakens White’s king 
leads to very unclear play) 13 
h4 297 14 Bhi He5 15 b3 0-0 
16 gxh6 Rh8 17 Ag3 Axg3 18 
fxg3 Wb4 19 &b2 c4 and Black 
has a strong initiative for the 
two pawns, Seirawan-Alburt, 
New York 1989. 

b) 9...We8 is an attempt to 
dissuade White from advancing 


further with g5, as the weak 
light squares on the kingside 
would then be very accessible 
to infiltration by the black 
queen. The game Seirawan-D. 
Gurevich, New York 1987 con- 
tinued 10 h3 &g7 11 &g2 0-0 
12 Age2 Dab 13 Re3 Wh7 14 
Wd2 Ac7 15 £3 Hfb8 16 b3 
&bS 17 Kacl @d7 18 Axbs 
Wxb5 19 Bc2 DeS with ap- 
proximately equal play. 
10 &g2 


a an ait 


4S 
e 


10 g5 should be met by 
10...Ah5, holding up White’s 
play on the kingside. The dan- 
gers of deserting this area of the 
board were graphically demon- 
strated in Zvolanek-Kantorik, 
Czech Ch. 1992: 10...Afd7? 11 
#e2 WaS 12 Age2 Dab 13 a3 
0-0 14 h4 c4 15 Dd4 AeS 16 h5 
@c5 17 Wgl Ded3 18 Ac6 
Wce7 19 Wh2 Hfe8 20 hxg6 
hxg6 21 2e3 Ab3 22 Babi Ss 
23 Wg3 Wd7 24 Eh7 e6 25 Wh3 
and the threat of Hh8+ is unan- 
swerable. The possibility of this 
kind of quick kill against sloppy 


Black play is an attractive fea- 
ture of 9 24. 
10... 0-07! 

This provocative move is 
risky, but probably just about 
playable. Of the three following 
alternatives, line ‘a’ is double- 
edged, but ‘b’ and ‘c’ look fine 
for Black. From a_ practical 
point of view, Black would 
certainly be well advised to 
avoid the text, as there is now a 
great danger of being overrun 
on the kingside. 

a) 10...a6 11 25 Ad7 12 h4 
@)b4 13 hS c4 14 h6 (both sides 
seem to be adopting a policy of 
completely ignoring what the 
other is up to) 14...2xc3 15 
bxc3 @d3 16 Re3 0-0 17 Df3 
e6 18 Del A7eS 19 Axd3 
@®xd3 20 We4 Ke8 21 Bhbi 
Wa5 with unclear play, Suba- 
Conquest, London 1991. 

b) 10...Wc8 11 g5 Dns 12 
Age2 


oy, 


a, 


12...We4+ (12...h6 


Wxdl 16 @xdi 
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Bxh8+ 2xh8 18 &xg3 Da6 19 
Rd2 Ab4 20 a3 Ac2 21 Hcl 
Dd4 22 Bc4 d7 23 Sg2 Rpg7 
24 De3 De2 25 Ad) ReS 26 
fl D4 27 Rc3 Bh8 28 Yel 
&xc3+ 29 Hxc3 Dh3 30 Bg3 
ZhS and, thanks to the white 
kingside weaknesses, Black fi- 
nally regains his gambit pawn, 
Suba-Hodgson, Spain 1993) 13 
Ag3 Df4+ 14 Rxf4 Wxf4 15 
h4 0-0? (this is a very bad mis- 
take after which Black loses 
almost by force — 15...0a6 or 
15...h6 as in Suba-Hodgson 
would have been better) 16 Hh3 
BDa6 17 Age2 We4+ 18 He3 
Wd7 19 hS c4 20 Whi Rfbs8 21 
hxg6 hxg6 22 Wh4 @c5 23 Hhi 
@d3 24 Kgh3 £6 25 Wh7+ 1-0. 
White will follow up with 26 
Wxg7+ and mate with the 
rooks. 


mi 


c) 10...Abd7 is a suggestion 
of the American Benko expert 
Fedorowicz who gives 11 £3 


13 h4 ®eS 12 Age2 We8 intending 
hxgS 14 hxgs Wg4+ 15 Dg3 
4\xg3 17 


... Wa6, eyeing the d3-square. 
1135 
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11 £3 is less incisive: 
11..Qbd7 12 Age2 Was 13 
Rf4 Bfb8 14 Wd2 Ae8 15 Kacl 
A®e5 16 b3 Wa6 17 Rxe5 Rxe5 
18 Hc2 Hb4 19 Adi and White 
has a clear edge, Seirawan-Fed- 
orowicz, USA Ch. 1989. How- 
ever, Black’s 13th move was 
misguided — 13...Ab6! intend- 
ing ...@a4 was much more to 
the point. 

11 wee afdT 
11...Ah5 (if Black wants to 
play like this, he is better off 
substituting ...Wc8 for ...0-0 as 
then he has ...Wg4+ available 
against “\ge2) 12 Age2 f5 13 
gxf6 exf6 14 Ags Axg3 15 
hxg3 @d7 16 Rh6 Rxh6 17 
Exh6 Wh6 18 Wg4 Af7 19 
ahi 48 and Black is too pre- 
occupied on the kingside to be 
able to get going successfully 
on the other wing, Gulko- 
Andruet, Amsterdam 1988. 
12 hd! 
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12. Nab 
This is too slow. A_ better 
chance was ...c4 and ...“\c5, but 


it requires strong nerves to play 
Black in such a position. 
13. hd 
White’s attack on the king- 
side plays itself. The situation is 
already desperate for Black. 


13° ss We7 
14 Wes 8s 
15 hxg6 hxg6 
16 Wha A&P 
17) Df Wd7 


17...b4 18 Dh2 Ac2 19 
Dg4 Axal 20 Dh6+ Lxh6 21 


Wxh6 £6 22 gxf6 exf6 23 Wh8+ 
&f7 24 Bh7+ wins. 

18 4h2 “Yb4 

19 Dg4 Ad3 

20 =«—«h3! Axel 
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23. Afé+! 

Black’s last move set a neat 
trap as pointed out by Seirawan: 
23 @h6+? Rxh6 24 Wxh6 
We4+ 25 Hg3 Bxf2+! 26 Sxf2 
ab2+ 27 Sfi Wr4+! and Black 
mates first. 


24 gxf6 — &xf6 


25 Wxf6 h7 
26 «Wr 
Avoiding 26 &xh7? Wg4+ 27 
fl Bbi+ 28 Axbi Axbi mate. 
26a g5 


27 We3 1-0 


Game 4 
Hjartarson-P. Cramling 
Ostersund 1992 


1 d4 ON6 
2 4 5 

3 «dd b5 

4 = exbS a6 

5 bxa6 26 

6 Ac3 Rxa6 
7 


AB 

White can also try a set-up 
based on “ge2, lending further 
protection to the knight on c3. 
However, this is rather passive 
and more or less gives up on the 
idea of the central push e5. 
Some examples: 7 e4 &xfl 8 
&xfl d6 9 Dge2 (the key move 
- 9 4&3 leads, of course, to 
normal channels) 9...8g¢7 10 £3 
0-0 11 g4 Dab 12 &g2 and: 
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a) 12...Ab4 led to adventur- 
ous play in Savon-Vaiser, Uzh- 
gorod 1988: 13 a3 c4 14 2h6 
&xh6 15 axb4 Wh6 16 bS Bxal 
17 Wxal @Ad7 18 Bfl Ac5 19 
BDd4 xed 20 AE5 gxf5 21 fxe4 
fxe4 22 Wel Wd4 23 Wh4 2¢7 
24 Wxe7 e3 25 Bf3 Wd2+ 26 
@h3 ReS 27 We5+ GLh8 28 
Hp3 W2 29 Dea WF1+ 30 Hg2 
e2 31 Wh6 297 0-1. 

b) 12...WaS 13 2e5 Hfb8 14 
Hbi Hb7 15 Wd2 Hab8 16 
Ehcl Db4 with unclear play, 
Garcia Palermo-Emst, Malmé 
1987. 


With this move White plans 
to run the king to h2 instead of 
g2. This has the advantage of 
preventing ...A\g4 and not ex- 
posing the king on the poten- 
tially vulnerable hl-a8 diago- 
nal. However, it takes an extra 
tempo and Black should make 
use of this to further his queen- 
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side play in the usual manner. 
One further point is that it is 
now difficult for White to ad- 
vance with e5 (after Hel) as, 
following a sequence of ex- 
changes which leave a white 
rook on e5, Black may have the 
tactic ...Ag4+. 

10 e5!? looks suspiciously 
premature, but worked out well 
in Anastasian-Martinov, Frunze 
1989 after 10...dxe5 11 Axe5 
0-0 12 Ac4 Abd7 13 g3 Abé6 
14 Axb6 Wxb6 15 Yg2 Hfds 
16 Wf3 Wb7 17 Hd Ad7 18 
We2 Ab6 19 Wed Ac8 20 ad. 
However, 12...Wc8, intending 
...Wa6 is a good response for 
Black. 

10... 0-0 
11 gi Aa6 

A perfectly satisfactory alter- 
native for Black is 11...A\bd7 12 
#h2 Wad 13 Hel Bfb8 


and now: 

a) 14 He2 Ae8 (14..Bb4 15 
gi De8 16 Bc2 Wa6 17 Ra? 
4b6 18 Hbl 4\c4 19 Rel Wh7 
20 Wel with a balanced position, 


Andrianov-Vasiukov, Moscow 
1982) 15 Bc2 Ab6 16 We2 Wa6 
17 Wxa6 Hxa6 18 25 Ac4 19 
S&xe7 Hxb2 20 Exb2 Axb2 21 
e5 4\d3 and Black had the ad- 
vantage, Blees-Greenfeld, Tel- 
Aviv 1988. 

b) 14 We2 Ab6 (14...2b7 15 
Rd2 Wa6 16 Sgi Ae8 17 Adi 
c4 18 Re3 Hab8 19 2d4 left 
White with an edge in Dumitra- 
che-Gomez, Cappelle la Grande 
1991, but maybe the best for 
Black here is 14...Ae8 15 &d2 
Wa6 16 a4 Bb4 17 a5 Habs 18 
Ad1 B4b7 19 Hbl 4c7 as in 
Pytel-Peev, Lublin 1972 when 
Black has good play) 15 “@d1 
Wa6 16 2d2 Hb7 17 a3 Ac4 18 
&c3 Wa4 19 Bol &h6 20 Wxad 
Exa4 21 Bc2 Ad7 with an un- 
clear endgame, Arlandi-Borgo, 
Reggio Emilia 1992. 

12 Gh2 Wh6 


yy! 4 


13 We2 
13 Hel Dd7 (13...8fb8 14 
He2 Ab4 15 2e3 Ad7 16 Bd2 
Wa6é 17 a3 Wad 18 Bei Da6 19 
We2 Bb3 20 Adi Hed 21 Fxe5 


&xe5+ 22 g3 Hab8 23 Ecc? left 
White better in Schoen-J. Pol- 
gar, Reykjavik 1988) 14 He2 
4\e5! (Black has played various 
moves here, but this recent try 
appears promising) 15 “Axe5 
(White may well do better to 
decline the exchange with 15 
Hel) 15...R2xe5+ 16 Bgl Ab4 
(the next few moves are an in- 
structive demonstration of how 
exchanges can often advance 
Black’s counterplay in the main 
lines of the Benko) 17 2e3 Wa6 
18 Hd2 Efb8 19 Hcl c4 20 b3 
4d3 21 Bcc2 Ab4 22 Hel Ad3 
23 Ecc2 cxb3 24 axb3 “Ab2 25 
Wel Exb3 26 f4 2p7 27 Sh2 
Ad3 28 Wdl ADb4 29 Ha2 
xa2 30 Exa2 Ha3 31 Hxa3 
Wxa3 and Black went on to 
win, Bernal-P. Cramling, Spain 
1993. 
13... “Nb4 

13...4fb8 14 @d2 Ac7 15 
Ac4 Wa6 16 Rd2 Ad7 17 Ehel 
e5 18 AxeS Rxe5+ 19 f4 
&d4 20 &cl Wxe2 21 Hxe2 
#f8 22 Adi £5 with an excel- 
lent position for Black was Ca- 
mara-Benko, Sao Paulo 1973. 
However, more to the point for 
White is 14 a4, intending “Ab5. 

14 ad 4 (D) 
14 e6! 

This is a good plan as 
14...Wa6 15 Db5 Hfb8 16 Ld2 
gives White what he wants. 

15 Hd 

Black has better development 
so it is logical for White to try 
to keep the centre closed. 15 
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dxe6 fxe6 16 e5 Afd5 17 Axd5 
exd5 is very uncomfortable for 
White. 


15... exd5 

16 exdS fe8 
Although it is tempting to 
gain this tempo, it gives White 
the opportunity to generate 
promising kingside play. Black 
would have done better with the 
immediate 16...Wa6 17 Wxa6 
Exa6 which intends ...c4 and 
...4\d3, with an unclear position. 


17 Wea Wace 
18 Wha! We8 
19 2h6 
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19a SHS 
19...2xh6 20 Wxh6 WES 21 
@gl! and the threats of Ags 
and @b5 keep White on top. 
20 = Eacl wes 
21 Wea Wd7 
21...Wxf4+ 22 &xf4 Hed8 23 
b3 leaves White a comfortable 


pawn ahead 
22 =&g5 AhS5 
23 Wad2 AG 
24 «WEA AnS 
25 We4 £5 
26 Wed &p7 
27.—s Eel 
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The position has turned badly 
against Black. Her knights are 
stuck offside, she has weak 
points at d6 and e6 and White 
still has an extra pawn. 

27 f4 

Black hopes to stir up trouble 
by trapping the white bishop on 
25, but White simply sacrifices 
it for a winning attack. This is 
not surprising bearing in mind 
the difference in mobility of the 
two sides. 

28 eé! h6 


29 Sh4d- g5 
30 &xgS  hxgd 
31 Axg5 Axe6 
32 dxe6 We6 


32...We7 33 We4! wins due 
to the dual threats against a8 
and h7. 


33 =Edi Rd4 
34 We2 ENG 
35 BWced Axed 
36 xed = Ha 


Now White eliminates the 
last defender of the kingside. 
37 Exd4! cxd4 
38 «= We4+ 
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38. g7 
Black is helpless. The other 
variations are: 38..@f8 39 
Wxf4+ Ye8 (39...8e7 40 Wi7+ 
@d8 41 Wxa7) 40 Axd6+ Ye7 
41 Sf5+!; 38..8h8 39 Af6 
Was (39...Wc8 40 e7!) 40 Wh5+ 
$g7 41 We5+ Sf8 42 We8+ 
Se7 43 Wi7+ GdB 44 e7+ 
Exe7 45 Wf8+ winning in all 
cases. 
39 6+ = SFB. 
40 e7+! &xe7 
There is no defence, e.g. 


a) 40...xe7? 41 We8 mate. 
b) 40...2f7 41 e8W+ Wxe8 
42 Wxg7+ xg7 43 Axe8+ 


BET 44 ADxd6+ Seb 45 Ac. 
41 Wrxg7+ &d8 
42 Wh8+ e7 
43 Ag8+ Sf7 


Or 43...6d7 44 Wg7+ Sd8 
45 Wxd4. 
44 Wh7+ f8 
45 De7 = 1-0 
If 45...Wd7, then 46 Ag6+ 
Be8 47 Weg8 is mate. Notes 
based on those of Stohl in 
ChessBase Magazine. 


Game 5 
Hegeler-Tatenhorst 
Bundesliga 1987 


1 4d4 AG 
2 4 c§ 
3 «5 b5 
4 exb5 a6 
5  bxa6 26 


Apart from the aggressive 
pawn storming variation that 
forms the theme for the main 
game, White has a quiet way to 
play which avoids having to 
castle by hand. This is reached 
by 6 Af3 Rxa6 7 Ac3 d6 and 
now 8 “)d2 (D). 

The point of this move is to 
recapture on fl with the knight, 
which can then regroup to e3 
from where it eyes the impor- 
tant c4-square. Although chess 
players are not generally noted 
for their sartorial elegance, 
chess theory can sometimes be 
rather like fashion — certain 
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things are popular at certain 
times. If this is the case, then 8 
“)d2 can be regarded as the 
flared trousers variation — very 
popular in the early seventies, 
since when it has almost com- 
pletely disappeared from view. 
Black has various ways to ob- 
tain a comfortable game: 


a) 8...Wa5 is probably the 
simplest as a5 is a good square 
for the black queen and White is 
now forced to make a slight 
concession to continue his de- 
velopment. e.g. 9 £3 (9 g3 227 
10 e4 &xfl 11 Sxfl Abd7 12 
Ac4 Wa6 13 We2 0-0 14 &g5 
Efb8 15 Ecl h6 16 2d2 Ab6 
with equal play, Donner- 
Hebden, Marbella Z 1982) 
9...2¢7 10 e4 Rxfl 11 Axfi 
®fd7! (this is a good move as 
both 12 We2 ®a6 and 12 2d2 
&Ae5 are awkward for White) 12 
Be3 Rxc3+ 13 bxc3 Wxe3+ 14 
Rd2 Wd3 15 We2 Wxe2+ 16 
@xe2 Ab6 17 Zhb1 ®8d7 and 
Black has no problems at all, 
Haik-Sievers, Hamburg 1991. 
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b) 8...227 9 e4 Rxfl (9...0-0 
is a strange decision which 
passes on the opportunity to 
force White to move his king — 
even this though was fine for 
Black after 10 &xa6 Axa6 11 
Ach Bd7 12 0-0 Ab6 13 De3 
Wad7 14 2d2 Ac7 15 Wc2 Bfb8 
16 Wd3 “a4 17 b3 Axc3 18 
Rxc3 &xc3 19 Wxc3 Hb4 20 £3 
@b5 21 Wb2 Ad4 in Tisdall- 
Gretarsson, Gausdal 1992) 10 
&xf1 Wa5 (10...0-0 allows 
White to complete his devel- 
opment smoothly, e.g. 11 De3 
Wa5 12 0-0 Wa6 13 We2 Abd7 
14 a4?! Mfb8 15 Rd2 Des 16 
Ha3 “c7 17 Rfal Abé6 18 b3 e6 
19 a5 &c8 and White is better, 
Meulders-Carreau, Brussels Z 
1993) 11 &d2 (11 Ag3 is an 
enthusiastic attempt to attack on 
the kingside: 11..0-0 12 0-0 
@bd7 13 We2 Hfb8 14 Shi 
Mb7 15 £4 De8 16 MF3 Habs 17 
h3 @c7 18 Bh2 Ab5 19 AxbS 
Hxb5 20 Rd2 Wa7 21 Rc3 
&xc3 22 bxc3 Hb2 with prom- 
ising counterplay, Vrona-Kor- 
manyos, Hungary 1991) 11...0-0 
this is better than (11...Abd7 12 
Be3 Wa6 13 We2 De5 14 
Wxa6 Hxa6 15 Be2 Afg4 16 
®cd1 0-0 17 Rc3 Hfas 18 
A\xpe4 Axed 19 Rxg7 Sxg7 20 
4\c3 Hb8 21 Hhbl f5 22 h3 
BHe5 23 exf5 gxf5 24 f4 Ac4 25 
b3 Aa3 26 Hb2 and White has a 
small edge, Sorokin-Krzywicki, 
Pardubice 1992) 12 ®e3 Abd7 
13 0-0 Wa6 14 We2 Be5 15 b3 
Afd7 16 £4 Ad3 


and the knight on d3 
(reminiscent of Kasparov’s fa- 
mous ‘octopus knight’ on d3 
against Karpov in their World 
Championship match 1985), 
gives Black very good counter- 
play, Bareev-Kasparov, Linares 
1994. 
Rxa6 


With this move White an- 
nounces his intention of treating 
the position as if it were a 
King’s Indian Four Pawns At- 
tack. This is a very dangerous 
system and Black must be well 


prepared to face it with confi- 
dence. 
(ioe d6 

Black’s first important deci- 
sion is whether to commit his 
king to the kingside. 7...2g7 
can transpose back to the main 
line, but generally signals 
Black’s intention of looking for 
counterplay whilst leaving his 
king in the centre. After 8 “f3 
we have: 

a) 8...Wa5 9 2d2 (Yacob 
Murey is a wonderfully creative 
player but sometimes, as in the 
following game, he gets rather 
carried away: 9 Sf27! 0-0 10 h3 
e6! 11 e4 exd5S 12 e5 Ded+ 13 
@xe4d dxed4 14 AgsS cd! 15 
&\xe4 d5 and the White king is 
very uncomfortably exposed, 
Murey-Fedorowicz, Paris 1989) 
9...0-0 10 4 


and now Black must decide 
whether to exchange bishops: 

al) 10...d6 with the further 
split: 

all) 11 &xa6 Wxa6 12 We2 
@bd7 13 Wxa6 Exaé (this kind 
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of typical Benko endgame 
should be fine for Black even 
though White can use his king 
to defend the queenside — an 
option not normally available to 
him) 14 #d1 (14 0-0-0 is best 
met by Fedorowicz’s suggestion 
of 14...g4 15 Mhfl &xc3 and 
..Bxa2, but not 14..Ab6 15 
Hhel Hb8 16 He2 “Ac8 17 e5 
“c7 18 Rel Rh6 19 g3 Haa8 
20 h4 and White was on top, 
Bayer-Fedorowicz, Porz 1988) 
14.294 15 Sc2 c4 16 Mhel 
“\c5 17 He2 Ad3 18 h3 and 
now in Andruet-Fedorowicz, 
Wijk aan Zee 1989, Black re- 
treated with 18.26. The 
American Grandmaster and 
Benko expert suggests instead 
18... Agf2, meeting 19 Hf1 with 
19...Hb8 and 19 a3 Hb8 20 Zbl 
with 20...Ah1!? with unclear 
play. Andruet soon had a 
chance to test this out for him- 
self on the Black side: 18 h3 
“\ef2 19 a3 Hb8 20 Ha2!? Mab6 
21 “a4 Ha6 22 Ac3 Hab6 23 
a4 Eb5 24 e5 £5 25 Add 
Exd5 26 @c6 Mb7 27 Re3 Aes 
28 Ab6 Eb5 29 Axc4 Hc7 30 
“xe7+ Hxe7 31 &xd3 Bc7 32 
&d4 dxe5 33 AxeS BHb3+ 34 
Rc3 Rxe5 35 fxeS Axc3 36 
bxc3 Hcxc3+ 37 Hd4 Hd3+ 38 
Bc4 EHdce3+ 39 dd4 Bd3+ 40 
@c4 4-1 Skembris-Andruet, 
Montpellier 1989. 

al2) 11 e5 is dangerous for 
both sides, eg. 11...He8 
(11...dxe5 12 fxe5 Aga comes 
into consideration, but not 
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11...Afd7? 12 e6 Rxfl 13 Bxfl 
fxe6 14 Ags5 Da6 15 dxe6 AL6 
16 Dd5 Wh5 17 Dxe7+ Ch8 18 
&c3 with an overwhelming 
position, Hoi-Fedder, Lyngby 
1989) 12 h4 Dd7 13 €6 fxe6 


14 h5S (White continues in 
caveman fashion but 14 dxe6 
@df6 gives Black a reasonably 
solid structure on the kingside) 
14...Qxfl 15 Bxfl gxh5 16 
Ags @c7 17 Wxh5? (here 
White misses the chance for 17 
@\xh7 Wa6+ 18 Sel EFS 19 g4! 
hxg4 20 Wxg4 fo 21 Axf6o+ 
Hxf6 which Zsofia Polgar as- 
sesses as unclear) 17...Af6 
(now White gets driven back 
and Black is much better) 18 
Wh3 Wa6+ 19 Bel exd5 20 
S\xh7 Efb8 21 Ebi d4 22 
4@xf6+ exf6 23 Ded Wxa2 24 
Sf2 Bxb2 25 Bxb2 Wxb2 26 
Wh7+ Sf8 27 Wg6 Ae8 28 Bh7 
Ha7 29 Yg1 Whi+ 30 Sh2 d5 
0-1 Hoi-Zso. Polgar, Vejstrup 
1989. 

a2) 10...xf1 11 Exfl d6: 

a21) 12 Sf2 is a little slow, 


e.g. 12...Wb6 13 Sg1 Wxb2 
(this looks very risky but Black 
has realised that once the queen 
is regrouped to a6, it will be 
difficult for White to avoid the 
exchange of queens) 14 We2 
Wb7 15 Hab1 Wa6 16 Wxaé (if 
16 Wel Wd3 is a nuisance, so 
White must acquiesce to a 
worse endgame) 16...Axa6 17 
Rb7 Hfbs 18 Hfbi Aga 19 h3 
4He3 20 Rxe3 Rxc3 21 Rxb8+ 
Rxb8 22 Hxb8+ “Axb8 23 Ad2 
&d7 24 &f2 £5! (thematically 
undermining the d-pawn) 25 
de2 G7 26 &d3 &xd2 27 
Rxd2 fxed+ 28 Sxe4 Af6+ 
winning a pawn, Tozer-Tseitlin, 
Hastings Challengers 1991. 

a22) 12 e5 Ae8 13 We2 Wa6 
14 We4 (a queen exchange, as 
we have already seen, favours 
Black, so Murey keeps the ten- 
sion) 14...A\c7 15 Sf2 @d7 16 
gl Hab8 17 b3 Hb4 18 Wel 
and White has strong kingside 
pressure, Murey-Hebden, Lon- 
don Haringey 1988. 

b) 8...0-0 


although very natural, is very 
dangerous for Black as White 
quickly develops a fierce attack, 
e.g. 9 e4 Sxfl 10 Bxfl d6 11 
e5 dxe5 (11...Ae8 also failed to 
solve Black’s problems in the 
game Bischoff-Schwarz, Bad 
Mergentheim 1989: 12 @f2 
Whe 13 gl Ac7 14 Wel 
BNba6 15 Wha Bfe8 16 Ags h6 
17 Axf7! Sxf7 18 £5 g5 19 
Wh5+ Sg8 20 f6 exf6 21 exf6 
c4+ 22 Phi Rxf6 23 Rxg5! 
Rg7 24 WE7+ Sh8 25 26 Begs 
26 Wg6 We3 27 Hael 1-0) 12 
fxeS Agd 13 We2 Dd7 14 e6 
Hde5 (14...Wa5 15 &d2 Ades 
16 AxeS Axe5 17 RF4 Wa6 18 
Rxe5 Wxe2+ 19 Pxe2 Rxe5 
20 exf7+ Hxf7 21 Exf7 &xf7 
22 a4 Rxh2 23 a5 He8 24 Hd3 
Rd6 25 Bcd Hd8 26 AbS h5 
27 a6 g5 28 a7 h4 29 @xd6 
exd6 30 Sb5 Sc7 31 a6 1-0 
Hoi-Conquest, Naestved 1987) 
15 “Ags 


wy 


“y 
te We, 
4 


and White has a vicious at- 
tack which Black, to date, has 
not been able to defend against, 
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e.g. 

bl) 15...Wa5 16 h3! @h6 17 
Rf4 Wh4 (17...f6 18 Rxe5 fxg5 
19 &xg7 Sxg7 20 g4! and the 
knight on h6 is completely 
stuck) 18 exf7+ Dhxf7 19 Ae6 
c4? (Kaidanov gives 19...Ac4 
20 Axp7 Axb2!? 21 Ef Aad 
22 Rd2 &xg7 23 Axad Wxa4 
24 &c3+ as the only try, but 
White is still clearly better) 20 
&xe5! Axe5 21 Bxf8+ Bxf8 22 
“yxf8 “@d3+ 23 Sfl Yxf8 24 
Edl! and White is winning, 
Maksimenko-Kaidanov, USSR 
1987. 

b2) 15...f6 16 ®f7 Bxf7 17 
exf7+ @h8 18 2f4 c4 19 0-0-0 
f5 20 h3 4d3+ 21 Bxd3 cxd3 
22 We6 Af6 23 ReS5 Hc8 24 
&b1 with a winning position for 
White, Schlager-S. Schmidt, 
Bundesliga 1994. 

b3) 15...fxe6 16 Axe6 Mxfl+ 
17 Sxfl Wd6 18 &f4 g5 
(18...2h6 19 Rxh6 Axh6 20 
&\b5 Wa6 21 WxeS Wxb5+ 22 
@gi 1-0 Bangiev-Devcic, Pula 
1990) 19 23 h5 20 Hel 26 
21 h3 h4 22 Rxe5 Axe5 23 
@gl Ag6 24 Efi with a clear 
extra pawn, Naumkin-Dybala, 


Prague 1989. 
8 A &g7 
9 e4 Sxfl 


10 3§=&xfl Wh6 
A timely thrust from Black. 
Not 10...0-0?!, which transposes 
into the note ‘b’ above. 
11 eS 
Black seems to have good re- 
sources after this move. White 
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may well do better with the pre- 
paratory 11 We2 0-0 


(play now becomes worry- 
ingly similar to the lines above, 
so I would suggest that Black 
should consider 11...Wa6!?) 12 
e5 “e8 (Black can easily get 
squashed here, e.g. 12...A\fd7 
13 Sf2 c4+ 14 Re3 Wh4 15 a3 
Wb3 16 Sgl dxe5 17 fxe5 
Syxe5 18 AxeS Rxe5 19 Lh6 
&d4+ 20 Ghi He8 21 Exf7 1-0 
O. Rodriguez-Broomes, Buenos 
Aires OL 1978; or 12...Ag4 13 
h3 Ah6 14 g4 Dao 15 Hf2 
dxe5 16 AxeS Bfe8 17 £5 Ab4 
18 Sg2 Wb7 19 We4 gxf5 20 
gxf5 £6 21 &xh6 Rxh6 22 Ac4 
#h8 23 hi Bes 24 Hel 
Exgl+ 25 Mxgl Axa2 26 Axa2 
Eixa2 27 Ad6 1-0 Youngworth- 
Erlingsson, Lone Pine 1978) 13 
Se3 Ac7 14 Bdl Ad7 15 Rcl 
Wa6 16 Mf2 c4 (this is too 
ambitious as 16...Wxe2+ 17 
Bxe2 Mfb8 is fine for Black 
who can meet 18 exd6 exd6 19 
Ze7 with 19..Be8) 17 2e3 
Hfe8 18 e6 fxe6 19 dxe6 Axe6 


20 £5 DefS 21 fxg6 hxg6 22 
Wd2 Wa5 23 Sf1 Affe 24 h3 
Eab8 25 Ad4 Kbc8 26 Sg 
Wa8 27 Bh6 cS 28 &xpe7 
&xg7 29 Effl and White won, 
Hoi-Busch, Naestved 1988. 

ihe ms dxe5 

12 fxe5 


12° <%. “td7?! 

After this Black is struggling 
to complete his development 
and the White initiative grows 
steadily. A much better idea is 
12..Ag4 13 We2 Ad7 (due to 
the Guidez-Koch game Black 
may be in trouble after this but, 
fortunately, there is a good al- 
ternative: 13...Wa6 14 2f4 Dd7 
15 e6 Wxe2+ 16 dxe2 fxe6 17 
dxe6 “Af8 18 Abs Axe6 19 
4\g5 Ka6 and Black is fine, D. 
Gurevich-Bukal, Lugano 1983) 
14 06 fxe6 15 dxe6 Ade5S 16 
Axe5 AxeS 17 Rh6! (D) 

Guidez-Koch, France 1989, 
and not 17 Ad5? Wd6 18 Wed 
0-0-0 19 Dxe7+ Sc7 20 Rf4 
Bb6 21 Bf3 Axf3+ 22 Wxf3 
Wxe6+ 23 Sf1 Khf8 and Black 


stands well, Christiansen-D. 
Gurevich, USA Ch. 1986. 
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After 17 &h6 it is not easy to 
see a decent way for Black to 
play as 17...2f6 runs into 18 
@d5, while if 17...2xh6 18 
WxeS 0-0-0 and now the game 
continued 19 Ef2 but 19 Ad5! 
seems very powerful. 19...Wa5+ 
is met by 20 b4! (20...cxb4? 21 
@)xe7+). Unless Black can find 
a way to cope with 17 2h6 he 
should settle for 13...Wa6. 

13. e6 

13. We2?! gives Black the 

chance for 13...Wa6. 


13. a fxe6 
14 Ags c4 
1S) @Axe6 Rxc3+ 


This is hopeless for Black as 
he gives up his powerful bishop 
and takes away his counterplay 
against b2, However, although 
it is easy to criticise this move, 
it is not easy to suggest an al- 
ternative as 15...2f6 runs into 
16 Ded, 

16 = bxe3 eS 
17 Wada 
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White maintains a very 
strong initiative in the endgame 
and, of course, he still has an 


extra pawn. 
17 -_ \d3+ 
18 e2 Wxd4 
19 cxd4 4abé 
20 Ra3 b8 
21 abl ed7 


22 Exb8 
White unaccountably acti- 
vates Black’s rook and creates 
problems for himself. 22 Ac5+ 
“axc5 23 dxcS would have 
won more easily. 
22 > ise Xxb8 
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230 De5+ = Daxcd 
24 = dxc5 Eb5 
25 6 


White has made things diffi- 
cult, e.g. 25 c6+ &c7; 25 Bf7 
&xc5 26 Exh7 aS. Fortu- 
nately for him, Black now blun- 
ders and allows a neat finish. 

25 an a5? 
25...exd6 and it is not easy to 
see how White can improve on 
26 cxd6 Ha5 27 Hf7+ Sd8 with 
perpetual check. 
26 = c6+ 


yee 


Y 


Now, from White’s point of 
view, everything is again rosy 


in the garden. 
2... &xc6 
27. dxe7) = He5+ 
28 «eal ADe5 
29° RxeS «= x5 
30 = Rel 1-0 
Summary 


After 12 h3 Black seems to be 
making good use of the extra 
tempo to develop the initiative 
on the queenside. I like the plan 
of ...a7 and ...Wa8, but Black 


can also gain good counterplay 
with other queenside set-ups. 

12 Hel is proving more of a 
test for Black. The traditional 
antidote of 12...A\g4 may be 
okay but Black needs to find an 
improvement over game 2, as 
16 a4! looks very promising for 
White. Benko players should 
turn their attention to 13...Wb6 
and 13...c4!?. 

9 g4 and the plan with h3 and 
@h2 are both fully playable 
systems but they are designed to 
be practical weapons and do not 
set the Benko any serious theo- 
retical problems. 

7 £4!? is well worth a close 
look. It is not easy for Black to 
find a clear route to equality. 
The safest option for Black is 
line ‘al1’ in the note to Black’s 
7th move of game 5, but then 
White reaches a typical Benko 
endgame where his king is bet- 
ter placed than normal. If Black 
is determined to keep the fight 
going in the middlegame, he 
will have to play very accu- 
rately or be in danger of suffer- 
ing a horrible reverse. 

An important point which has 
been very clear from research- 
ing material for this chapter is 
that it is essential to play these 
positions with a plan. Of course, 
it is usually good to play any 
position with a plan, but it is 
particularly important here. I 
have seen many games where 
Black simply charges down the 
queenside in the hope that 


something will drop off one 
day. Most of the time, this is 
just not good enough. Books on 
strategy will always point out 
that attacks will have a greater 
chance of success if a weakness 
has first been forced. This will 
usually be with reference to 
provoking a concession such as 
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..h6 before launching a king- 
side attack, but the same prin- 
ciple applies to a queenside at- 
tack. If you can force White to 
play, for example, a3 or b3 
when he doesn’t want to, your 
queenside initiative will have a 
much greater chance of eventual 
success. 


2 ~The Fianchetto Variation 


Fianchettoing the king’s bishop 
with g3 and &g2 was, origi- 
nally, one of the most popular 
ways of combating the Benko 
Gambit. White completes his 
development smoothly and sets 
up a sound position for the 
middlegame. He does not have 
to waste time moving his king 
around and he has not exposed 
himself with any central ad- 
vances. 

However, there is also a dark 
side to g3 and &g2. It is rather 
a passive set-up and makes little 
attempt to set Black any early 
problems. Furthermore, when 
the hand-to-hand fighting starts 
on the queenside, the white 
bishop can find itself out of 
play on g2. Possibly for these 
reasons, there has been a de- 
cline of interest in the Fi- 
anchetto Variation and the the- 
ory has not significantly ad- 
vanced over the last ten years or 
so. The main protagonist of the 
white side is the grandmaster 
from Bosnia-Herzegovina, Pre- 
drag Nikolic. 

After the main line sequence 
of 1 d4 Af6 2 c4.c5 3 d5 b5 4 
cxb5 a6 5 bxa6 g6 6 g3 Rg7 7 
Rg2 d6 8 D3 Rxa6 9 0-0, 


Black can choose between 
9...2.bd7 10 0-0 Ab6 (game 6) 
and the simple 9...0-0 (game 7). 
The advantage of the former is 
that White can be slightly ham- 
pered by the pressure against 
the d-pawn, while the latter al- 
lows Black greater flexibility. 

An important branch of the 
Fianchetto Variation is the 
double fianchetto line, where 
White places his queen’s bishop 
on b2 in order to counteract its 
opponent on g7. If you have 
ever wondered why Black 
nearly always plays 5...g6 in- 
stead of 5...2xa6, the answer is 
given here — it allows Black a 
very effective counter against 
the double fianchetto. This is 
examined in game 8, which also 
considers White tries based on 
an early “h3. 


Game 6 
P. Nikolic-Kotronias 
Bled 199} 
1 44 a6 
2 4 c5 
3. «dS bs 
4 exb5 a6 
5 bxa6é 26 
6 3 7 


7 &e2 d6 

8 AFB Rxa6 

9 90-0 S\bda7 
10 -&c3 BNb6 


wee 
Rie t 


% 


& 


This move places pressure 
against the d-pawn and thus 
slightly hinders White in his 
plans. One theme of the ensuing 
play is that Black will often ex- 
pend time to try to provoke 
White into playing e4, weaken- 
ing his light squares, in particu- 
lar d3. 

11 Hel 

10...Ab6 has the happy by- 
product of setting a neat trap, as 
is revealed after the natural 11 
&bi?! when Black wins a pawn 
with 11...2c4! 12 @d2 2xa2 
13 Dxa2 Hxa2 14 Wb3 Ha8 15 
Wb5+ Dfd7 16 Ab3 Bbs 17 
We6 0-0 18 f4 (Black was 
threatening ...e5) 18...Ac4 19 
Bal a3! 0-1 Saeed-Alburt, 
Taxco IZ 1985. A dramatic and 
swift conclusion — Black wins 
the exchange. 
sa 0-0 
12 Qf 
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This move has been success- 
fully adopted by the Bosnian 
Grandmaster. Others: 

a) The drawbacks of combin- 
ing g3 and &g2 with e4 were 
quickly exposed in Gurieli- 
Marinkovic, Smederevska Pal- 
anka 1990. After 12 e42! ®fd7 
13 We2 Dc4 14 DAd2 Ace5 15 
RAL c4 16 Sg27! DcS 17 AL 
Bcd3 18 Rxd3 Axd3 19 fl 
Rb8 20 Ebi Wd7 21 Re3 £5 
Black had an excellent position. 

b) 12 Ad2 We7 13 Ab3 Dc4 
i4 h3 Bfb8 15 Wce2 Wh6 16 
Rbi Dd7 17 Rf4 DdeS 18 
Recl &c8 19 e4 Rd7 20 Phi 
Korchnoi-Greenfeld, Beersheva 
1984. Now 20...Wb4! keeps the 
position equal. 

12 «4. AS 

Black immediately challen- 
ges the bishop. Others: 

a) 12...8a7!? and now: 

al) 13 h3 Wb8 14 2947! Wb7 
15 e4 Ac4 16 Bbi Ad7 17 RF 
P. Nikolic-Milos, Buenos Aires 
1992. Now with 17...Ace5 18 
Gyxe5 Gxe5 19 Be3 Wh4 Black 
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could have had a good game. 

a2) 13 @d2 Wa8 (by increas- 
ing the pressure against d5, 
Black forces the weakening e4) 
14 e4 Hb8 15 We2 Ag4 16 RF3 
Me5 17 Re2 Axe2 18 Hxe2 
Ga4 19 Gxa4 Bxad 20 Rxe5 
Rxe5 21 Ac4 Re7 22 a3 Bobs 
23 axb4 Exal+ 24 Sg2 cxb4 
with equality, Karolyi-Green- 
feld, Budapest 1989. 

b) 12...4\c4 allows White the 
set-up he is looking for, e.g. 13 
Wel WaS 14 Bd2 Bhs 15 
Dxc4 Rxc4 16 Rd2 Ad7 17 b3 
Ra6 18 Aad (18 Hed is also 
good, e.g. 18...Wd8 19 2c3 
Wf8 20 Dd2 and White is on 
top, P. Nikolic-Greenfeld, Thes- 
saloniki OL 1984) 18...Wd8 19 
Rc3 W8 20 Rh3 £57! (unless 
this is undermining the pawn on 
d5 — by attacking a white pawn 
on e4 — this move is usually a 
sign that Black has run out of 
ideas and is fishing around 
speculatively) 21 Rg2 Df 22 
Rb2 c4 23 Rd4 Ded 24 We3 
and Black has very little to 
show for the pawn, P. Nikolic- 
Vaganian, Sarajevo 1987. 

13 Ags h6 
14 cl Af6 

Black does best to immedi- 
ately regroup. Instead 14...2b8 
15 Wo2 Ac4 16 Ad2 De5 17 £4 
@d7 18 43 “hf 19 h3 Hes 
20 e4 led to White’s advantage 
in van der Sterren-Fedorowicz, 
Wijk aan Zee 1989. 

15 bi 
Having forced what he con- 


siders to be a concession (i.e. 
..6), White must now form a 
plan to complete his develop- 
ment. Other ways of doing this 
are: 


a) 15 a3?! (unless White has 
a clear cut follow-up in mind, 
this voluntary weakening of the 
b3-square is rarely a good idea) 
15..a7 16 Hb1 Wa8 17 e4 
Afd7 18 We2 ADc4 19 b3 Dce5S 
20 Axe5 Axe5 21 Hdi Mb8 22 
h3 Mab7 and Black has good 
play, Cvitan-Milos, Novi Sad 
OL 1990. 

b) 15 4d2!? We7 16 fl 
Hfb8 17 We2 Dgs 18 h3 Des 
19 b3 c4 20 &d2 was unclear in 
Obukhov-Poluliakhov, Kuiby- 
shev 1990. 

c) 15 h3 We7 16 Ad2 Bfbs 
17 Rbi Wb7 18 b4 (White tries 
to take the initiative on the 
queenside himself — a double- 
edged strategy) 18...cxb4 19 
Exb4 Wc7 20 Wb3 Afd7 21 
@b5 &xb5 22 Exb5 Ac5 23 
We2 Wa7 24 DeA Axd5! 25 
&xd6 (25 Mxb8+ Hxb8 26 


®xc5 Ab4 is the point of 
Black’s combination) 25...Ac3 
26 Rxa8 Exa8 27 Rd2 Axb5 
28 @xb5 Wxa2 29 Wxa2 Hxa2 
30 Rb4 Ded 31 Rxe7 Ac3 32 
4xc3 &xc3 33 Hcl Exe2 34 
xc3 Hxe7 34-'2 Gavrikov- 
Ernst, Tallinn 1989, 
1 Red 

This may well be a mistake 
as Black reduces his options by 
eliminating the possibility of 
..c4 and ...A\c5 — an important 
part of his armoury. Preferable 
is 15...4\fd7 leaving White 
slightly stuck for a move, as 
both 16 a3 and 16 e4 can be 
successfully countered with 
16...c4. 16 We2 leads nowhere 
as 16..2c4 17 a3 Rxd5 18 
Axd5 Axd5 19 Ah4 e6 20 Hdl 
Q7b6 21 e4 Ac7 22 Re3 Abs 
was excellent for Black in van 
der Sterren-Alterman, Munich 
1992. 


16 e4 


White does not usually want 
to combine 23, &g2 and e4, but 
here he is well developed and 
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ready to push forward with e5. 
Additionally Black, having 
played ...2c4, cannot now eas- 
ily use the manoeuvre ...c4 and 
.. De5-d3. 
16. afd7 

16...R%xa2 is the consistent 
follow-up, but then Black badly 
misses the light-squared bishop, 
e.g. 17 @xa2 Hxa2d 18 e5! 
&fxd5 19 e6 (White’s earlier 
bishop manoeuvre — provoking 
..-h6 — has borne fruit as the 
kingside light squares are now 
very weak in Black’s camp) 
19...2b4 20 exf7+ Sxf7 21 
Rh3 Bh7 22 Re6 WE8 23 Rxf7 
Wxf7 24 Be4 Wd5 25 We2 e5 
26 Xe3 and Black does not have 
enough for the exchange, P. 
Nikolic-Fedorowicz, Lucerne 
1989. 

17 a3 

It was mentioned earlier that 
this is not a move White nor- 
mally wants to play, as it weak- 
ens the b3-square. Here, how- 
ever, Black is insufficiently 
well mobilised to exploit this 
and White can quickly follow 


up with b3 and 2b2. 
17 Rab 
18 We2 Acd4 


Black would like to play 
18...c4, but this exposes holes in 
his position, e.g. 19 &e3 and 
4)£3-d4-c6 is on the agenda. 

19 dl (D) 
19 ae Wa5? 

This is a mistake, based on a 
tactical oversight. Black could 
limit his disadvantage by 
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19...Ade5 20 b3!? Axf3+ 21 
Rxf3 HeS 22 Re2 when White 
is only a little better. 
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20 =! exh4 
Unfortunately for Black, his 
intended 20...4\xa3 loses to 21 
&xa3 Wxa3_ 22: «Bb3. Now 
White surges forward with gain 
of time. 


21 axb4 Who 
22 b5 2b7 
23.0 «Bad Was 
24 Wrxe4 Hfc8 
25 Wbh3 Wad 
26 Wxrad = Exad 
27 Rh3 


Ge 
oy 


With an extra pawn and an 
active position White is win- 


ning easily. 
27 use Hd8 
28 Rb2 8 &xb2 
29 Exb2 Sxed 
30 =Bd4 


The black rook is trapped in 
midboard and he is also threat- 
ened with @c6. 

300 as Bxd4 

An unfortunate necessity as 
30...Rxd5 31 Ac6 Rxc6 32 


bxc6 wins for White. 
31 Exd4 Ab6 
32 a2! Eb8 


White’s last move enabled 
him to hold on to the d-pawn, as 
the two variations 32...2\xd5 33 
Ha7 and 32...2xd5 33 Ka6 both 
win for him. 


33 a7 Sts 
34 Rpm Ac8 
35 Hal “Nb6 
360s Kel we8 
37 &h4 Rxd5 
38 &xh6 d&d7 
39 Bh7 xg? 
40 dxe2 Geb 


and, with a clear extra ex- 
change, White is winning eas- 
ily. The remaining moves were: 
41 Bei+ Sf6 42 He3 Bf8 43 
Ef3+ @e6 44 Kg7 Dd7 45 Hh7 
AF6 46 Sh4 Bb8 47 He3+ Yd7 
48 Ha4 Hb7 49 Kb3 Ad5 50 
Ed4 Ye6 51 h4 £5 52 a4 d7 
53 Ba&8 de6 54 Efs Ye5 55 
Eb1 @e6 56 Hel+ 47 57 Kgs 
Exb5 58 Bxg6 Hb8 59 h5 Bhs 
60 Bes Af6 61 MxfS Bxh5 62 
Exh5 Axh5 63 Sf3 Df6 64 g4 


He8 65 g5 Ad5 66 Hed c6 67 
hi Yf7 68 Hh6 Ac3+ 69 Sf4 
De2+ 70 &g4 Ad4 71 Hh7+ 
g6 72 He7 e5 73 £3 AbS 74 
Hd7 1-0. 


Game 7 
Van der Sterren-Adams 
Ter Apel 1992 


1 4d4 a6 

2 4 ce 

3. «5 b5 

4 exb5 a6 

5 bxa6é 26 

6 Ac3 Rxa6 

7 ®B d6é 

8 33 &g7 

9 Rpg? 0-0 
10 = 0-0 &\bd7 


11 We2 


This is, by far, the most 
popular move, but others are 
possible: 

a) 11 Zb1 is, in my opinion, 
an underrated move. The point 
is to play b3 next move and 
then &b2 with a very solid 
queenside position. The reason 
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to play the move now is that 
Black does not have the reply 
...&.c4 at his disposal. If White 
waits with, for example, 11 Wc2 
then he has slightly weakened 
the defence of d5 and Zbi can 
often run into ...&c4. The only 
recent practical example of 11 
Hb1 was 11...Wa5 12 &d2 Hfb8 
13 We2 Ab6 14 b3 Wa3 15 
cl WaS 16 Rdi 2b7 17 Rd2 
as in the game Gavrikov-Lukov, 
Moscow 1989. White has the 
advantage, as 17...Wa3? is met 
by 18 Db5! Wxa2 19 Eb2. 

11 Ebi is not much consid- 
ered by other commentators. 
Fedorowicz does not mention it, 
while Ravikumar merely sug- 
gests that 11...Ab6!? is possi- 
ble. My own suggestion is 
11...2a7!?, planning ...Wa8 and 
perhaps ...2b7 with pressure 
against d5. Compared with the 
variation 11 Wce2 Ha7 (see note 
to Black’s 11th) the move &b1 
does not do much for the White 
cause. 

b) 11 h3 a7 (this move is 
often a good response when 
White is playing slowly) 12 
Rel Ab6 13 e4 Afd7 14 Qf 
Sxfl 15 &xfl (this manoeuvre 
rather defeats the object of 
playing the fianchetto variation) 
15...Wa8 16 Wc2 Kb8 17 He2 
“a4 18 Gxad Bxa4 19 a3 Wa6 
20 &g2 c4 and Black stands 
well, Whiteley-Wilder, London 
1987. 

c) 11 Hel Wb6 12 h3 Hfb8 
13 Bb1 De8 14 We2 
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White’s play has been some- 
what slow and now Black can 
successfully initiate tactical 
complications with the aggres- 
sive 14...Sc4 (14...0c7, on the 
other hand, is unimpressive, e.g. 
15 Rd2 Rc4? 16 We4 Rxa2 17 
Gxa2 Hxa2 18 Wxe7 DeS 19 
Axe5 Rxe5 20 Rc3 Rg7 21 4 
and White is a pawn ahead for 
nothing, Szilagyi-Tatai, Bala- 
tonbereny 1985) 15 Ad2 Rxa2 
16 Hal &xc3 17 bxc3 Rxd5 18 
Ebi Wc6 19 e4 Re6 20 €5 d5 
21 Hxb8 &xb8 and Black stands 
very well, Speelman-Watson, 
London 1985. 

d) 11 &f4 is an attempt to 
play as Nikolic did in the previ- 
ous game. There is little practi- 
cal experience with this move, 
but Fedorowicz likes it and 
awards it an exclamation mark. 
Practical play has seen 11...Wb6 
(11...a7 led to the following 
complications in Spraggett- 
Mohr, Zagreb 1993: 12 h3 Wa8 
13 Hel Hb8 14 b3 Rb7 15 e4 
Byxe4 16 Bxe4 Qxal 17 Wxal 


R&xd5 18 Bh6 £6 19 Wdl Rxe4 
20 Bxe4 Wxe4 21 Dgs Wd4 22 
Rd5+ Ph 23 Af7+ Sgs 24 
Dxd6+ Sh8 25 Al7+ Sg8 26 
Ag5+ e6 27 Rxe6+ Gh8 28 
ALT+ Sg8 29 He5+ Hh8 30 
7+ Yo-Yo) 12 bl (12 Wel 
Efb8 13 b3 Ka7 14 Mb1 De8 15 
&h3 Wb7 16 Bel Ab6 17 Rg? 
&xc3 18 Wxc3 DxdS 19 Wd2 
Axf4 20 Wxf4 Wd7 21 Ags 
Wf5 22 Wd2 2b7 23 e4 Wf6 
with an excellent position for 
Black was the game N. Nikolic- 
Petronic, Novi Sad 1988) 
12...Wb7 (Black’s plan of pres- 
surising the d5-pawn doesn’t 
work out well here as he is al- 
ways running into problems on 
the long diagonal — this is one 
of the attractions of opting for 
the set-up with ...a7) 13 Rel 
Rcd 14 63 Rxd5 15 Axd5 
Wxd5 16 DAd2 Wh5 17 Rxa8 
Exa8 18 a4 eS 19 Re3 d5 
(Black has fair practical 
chances for the exchange, but 
White should be better) 20 £3 
He8 21 Rf2 e4 22 fxe4 dxe4 23 
AF1 De5 24 We2 Wh3 25 Rxc5 
Hc8 26 b4 Rf8 27 a5 WES 28 
Hecl Afg4 29 a6 Rxc5+ 30 
bxc5 Wf2+ 31 Shi WES 32 a7 
G6 33 Wad e3 1-0 Lalic- 
Wilder, Saint John 1988. 

it. s. Wa5 (D) 

Others: 

a) 11...Ag4 is not really rele- 
vant, e.g, 12 Hdl We7 13 &d2 
Hfb8 14 Zabi Wa7 15 h3 Ages 
16 Dxe5 Rxe5 17 b3 Rd4 18 
Sel Eb7 19 a4 Hab8 20 3 


&g7 21 Rf and White is pre- 
paring “\b5 with a bind on the 
queenside, Stohl-Vaganian, Ma- 
nila IZ 1990. 
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b) 11...Wb6 12 Bb1 Bfbs 13 
Hdl Aga 14 Ves (14 Rd2 Hck 
15 h3 Ages 16 ADxeS Axe5 17 
b3 Wh4 18 a4 WaS 19 Sel 
Hab8 20 &h2 We7 21 f4 Ad7 
22 e4 and, once again, Black 
has little for the pawn, Manor- 
Maus, Lyon 1990) 14...Wd8 15 
h3 (15 a3? voluntarily weakens 
the queenside for no good rea- 
son, e.g. 15...h6 16 Rd2 Ages 
17 Bxe5 Zxe5 18 b4 cxb4 19 
axb4 4\c4 and Black has quite 
reasonable play on the queen- 
side, Buckley-Gokhale, Oak- 
ham 1992) 15...Age5 16 Dxe5 
&xe5 17 b3 Ha7 18 Rd2 Wad 
19 Ded Wa3 20 Qc3 RcB 21 £4 
@d7 22 Rxg7 Sxg7 23 Dc3 
Eb4 24 Ph2 Sg8 25 e4 c4 26 
Rd4 2a6 27 Wel Wa5 28 We3 
%c5 29 eS Ha8 30 exd6 exd6 
31 £5 with a significant advan- 
tage, P. Nikolic-Adams, New 
York (Rapidplay) 1994. 
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c) 11...Ba7 12 Bd Was 


(this is a reasonable plan but 
not as effective as in some ear- 
lier positions, as here White has 
already brought extra protection 
to his d-pawn) 13 h3 (White 
wants to advance with e4 with- 
out allowing the manoeuvre 
...Ag4-e5 in reply) 13...204!? 
(this move backfires, so Black 
should consider the alternatives: 
13.,.Eb8 or 13...0b6 14 e4 2b7 
15 Del Kc8 16 Ph2 Dfd7 17 
f4 Dad 18 AL3 Dxc3 19 bxc3 
Ab6 20 Dg Dad 21 Rd2 
Ra6! 22 Wxa4 Rd3 23 Wxa7 
Wxa7 24 a4 Kb8 25 a5 Kb5 26 
a6 Kb6 27 Rel Bxa6 28 Kaci 
c4 Q-1 Rasmussen-Steinfl, Lu- 
gano 1989) 14 a3! 3b8 (Black 
is unable to capture on d5 — 
14...Axd5? 15 @d2 wins, as 
does 14...2xd5? 15 @xd5 
&xd5 16 Ad2! with Ac4 next — 
and so his plan his failed) 15 
4\d2 a6 16 b3! and White has 
a clear advantage, Barbero- 
Fedorowicz, Montpellier 1987. 

12 dl 
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12 &d2 is a sensible alterna- 
tive, e.g. 12...2fb8 13 h3 De8 
14 Bfel Wh6 (14...0c7 15 b3 
@®b5 16 AxbS Wxb5 17 2c3 
&xc3 18 Wxc3 Ha7 19 e4 f6 20 
h4 with the initiative, Ilincic- 
Pavlovic, Borovo 1991) 15 


abl Ac7 16 b3 2b7 17 e4 e6 

18 dxe6 Axe6 19 Ad5 with an 

edge, Ilincic-Boric, Pula 1991. 
12: oa a\g4 


White probably stands a little 
better here. Other examples: 

a) 12..Qb6 led to very 
complicated play in Forintos- 
Browne, Skopje 1970. After 13 
bl “Ac4 14 Dd2 Ad7 15 Rh3 
Qdb6 16 a3 @xd2 17 b4 Axbl 
18 Wxb1 @xd5 19 Axd5 cxb4 
20 axb4 Wd8 21 2g5 He8 22 
b5 &b7 23 e4 White had good 
play for the exchange. The 
game continued in complex 
fashion: 23...&xd5 24 exd5 Hal 
25 Wd3 Hxdl+ 26 Wxdl Wb6 
27 &d7 Ha8 28 We2 2f6 29 
Re3 Rd4 30 B2h6 Wd8 (this 
retreat looks like a mistake — 
Black would surely be winning 


after 30...WceS 31 &c6 Hal+ 32 
&g2 Wa7) 31 2c6 Hal+ 32 
&g2 Ha7 33 h4 We8 34 b6 Hb7 
35 &xb7 Wxb7 36 Wb5 Wb8 37 
b7 e6 38 Wd7 2a7 39 We8+ 
1-0. 

b) 12...8fb8 13 b3 Hb7 14 
Zb1 De8 15 Rd2 Wd8 16 Rel 
AcT 17 Rf Baa7 18 a4 Bb8 19 
e4 Wc8 20 Rh3 Ae8 21 Ad2 
Wd8 22 2f1 AeS5 23 Rxa6 
Hxa6 24 Sg2 AFG 25 AbS Wd7 
26 h3 was Smejkal-Zsu. Polgar 
Baden Baden 1985. This game 
is a model demonstration by 
White who has achieved the 
optimum set-up on the queen- 
side and is preparing to advance 
with f4 on the other wing. 


13 &d2 dfbs 
14. b3 Wh6 
15 h3 “\ge5 
16 DxeS Dxe5 
17 Habl 2c8 
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18 ad?! 

White has an edge, but this 
move is misguided. White is 
hoping to bring his knight to b5 
and consolidate it on this 


square. However, with Black’s 
bishop coming to 67, this is an 
unrealistic hope and the ad- 
vance of the a-pawn only weak- 
ens White’s queenside. Better 
was 18 £4 and now if 18...2d7, 
19 @h2 and White is well 
placed to continue with a4 and 
e4, so better is 18...c4+ 19 @h2 
@d7 20 bxc4 Wa6 21 Exb8 
Exb8 22 “Ab5 and, although 
White now has two extra 
pawns, Black can keep the dis- 
advantage to a minimum with 
22...2\b6. 


18... £5! 
19 e4 2d7 
20 «eS 


Although Black has elimi- 
nated all the retreat squares 
from his central knight, White 
is unable to capitalise, e.g. 20 
£4? c4+ 21 Sh2 cxb3 and Black 
wins; 20 @h2 c4 21 bxc4 Wxf2 
with very good counterplay; or 
finally, 20 e1!? c4! 21 bxc4 
(21 b4 @d3) 21...We5 and 


Black again has good play. 
20.—i.. Was 
21 «4 Bcd! 
22 «bxc4— Rxc3 


Now the pawn at a4 is 
doomed and the one on c4 will 
also be very vulnerable. 

23. «Exb8+ = xb8 


24 Hbi Ebd! (D) 
25 Rfl 

25 Hxb4 cxb4 wins for Black. 
25 Soe Wxad! 
26 Wrxa4 


Suddenly White seems to be 
vulnerable all over the board. 
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For example 26 Wel Wa2! 27 
&d3 &xh3 and wins. The 
problem with grabbing a large 
territory for yourself is that you 
need a large army to defend it. 
After the exchange of a few 
pieces the advanced points can 
simply become weaknesses. 


fl 


26k Rxa4 
27 2d3 
27 Hcl Rb2 28 Kel 2b3 29 
Rd2 Ha4 30 Hb1 2d4+ and the 
c4-pawn falls. 


Dl”  ~eee Rb3 
28 &f2 a2! 
29 «cl Rb2 
30 c2 Abi 
31 Hd2 2xd3 
32 Exd3 xed 


With an extra pawn and ac- 
tive pieces, Black is winning 


easily. 
33 ~Hb3 Rb4 
34 &xb4 = cxb4 
35 e2 b3 
36 4 «6<d3 6 


White cannot challenge the 
b3-pawn as if he plays &e3-d2- 
c3, then ...b2 wins. Therefore he 
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cannot defend against the Black 
plan of bringing his king up to 
a4. 


37 5 21s 
38 = g4 we8 
39 Qd2 &d7 
40 a5 g5 

41 Rd2 &c7 
42 Re3 h6 

43 2d2 &b7 


The king will simply advance 
to a2. 
0-1 


Game 8 
Formanek-Conquest 
Hastings 1985 


1 4 Oi6 
2 4 5 

3. Odd bs 

4 exb5 a6 

5 bxa6 g6(!) 


After 5...2xa6 6 23 26 7 222 
d6 8 b3(!), White safely enters 
the Double Fianchetto Variation 
and has good chances to obtain 
the advantage. There have been 
many games that started like 


this, but there is no need for 
Black to allow this, as 5...g6 has 
no disadvantages over 5...2xa6 
and allows him to counter the 
double fianchetto very effec- 
tively. The lines here are so 
strong for Black that systems 
with b3 have all but disappeared 
from top-class tournament play. 
6 g3 


The main point of playing 
5...g6 instead of 5...&xa6 is to 
counter the Double Fianchetto 
variation by White. After 5...g6, 
if White is persistent, he can 
easily run into trouble: 6 b3 
&g7 7 &b2 0-0 8 g3 Dxaé. 
This is the key to Black’s play. 
The knight can swiftly come to 
b4 and place a great deal of 
pressure on the white centre, 
e.g. 9 &g2 &b7 and now: 

a) 10 e4 e6 (10...Wa5+ 11 
&c3 Db4 as in Loputian- 
Bykhovsky, Irkutsk 1983 is also 
good for Black but the text is so 
strong that there is little need to 
look elsewhere) 11 “e2 (Fed- 
orowicz points out the trap 11 


dxe6 fxe6 12 f3 Axe4! in his 
book on the Benko Gambit, a 
book in which Messieur Mar- 
chand would have been well 
advised to invest a few Francs, 
e.g. 13 Sxp7 @xg7 14 fxe4 
Wf6 15 Wxd7+ 3f7 16 Wd2 
Axed 17 Df3 Wxal 18 0-0 
&xbl 19 Wdl Haf8 20 Wd6 
Mxf3 21 &xf3 Wd4+ 22 Wxd4+ 
cxd4 23 Bxbl Bxf3 24 b4 d3 25 
b5 @c5 26 b6 Af8 winning, 
Marchand-Stomer, Paris 1989) 
11...exd5 12 exd5 “@b4 13 a3 
Rxd5 14 Bxd5 Abxd5 15 0-0 
He8 16 Ad2 and Black has a 
great position. Schienman- 
Marinkovic, Biel 1989 con- 
cluded 16...We7 17 Hel Ha6 18 
af3 He6 19 Ac3 Bxel+ 20 
Wxel Wd8 21 Wd2 Axc3 22 
Wxc3 He2 23 Ad2 Ae8 24 Wel 
&xb2 25 Wxb2 Wg5 26 Hdl 
We5 27 Bfl Wd3 28 Hdl Ad6 
29 a4 Wf5 0-1. 

b) 10 Dh3 e6 11 Af4 Axd5 
12 &xg7 &xg7 13 Axd5 Rxd5 
14 &xd5 exd5 15 0-0 (15 
Wxd5? Wf6 is not a great idea 
for White and so Black has won 
his pawn back with an excellent 
position) 15...d4 16 a3 h5 17 
Wd3 h4 18 Ad2 hxg3 19 hxg3 
We5 20 Af3 Wed 21 &g2 Ac7 
22 Bhi Deb 23 Wd2 g5 24 Dh2 
We4+ 25 £3 WES 26 Aga Bhs 
27 a4 d5 28 Wa2 Hae8 29 Wd2 
c4 30 a5 c3 31 Wdi Exhl 32 
Wexh1 Eh8 33 Wb1 c2 34 Wel 
Bc8 35 a6 d3 36 exd3 Wxd3 37 
a7 “\d4 38 We3 Wxe3 39 Axe3 
“&xb3 0-1 Csom-Alburt, New 
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York 1987. 
6. d6 
Black can also play 6...8g7 
when play will transpose back 
into the game unless White tries 
Suba’s ambitious 7 d6. 


B pa 
TC, 
% 


7, 


7...0-0 (7...Wa5+ is risky, e.g. 
8 &d2 Wxa6 9 dxe7 Wb7 10 
D3 Ded 11 Ac3 Wxb2 12 
Axe4 Wxal 13 4d6+ Yxe7 14 
Rg5+ Ve6 15 Rh3+ £5 16 0-0 
Wxd1 17 &xd1 and White had a: 
Strong attack against the ex- 
posed king, Suba-Pasman, Beer 
Sheva 1984) 8 222 Hxa69 2f4 
(9 dxe7 Wxe7 10 @h3 d5 11 
0-0 Hd8 12 2g5 h6 13 Rxf6 
Sxf6 14 D3 d4 15 Ded Rp7 
16 @f4 c4 with tremendous 
compensation for the pawn, 
Dieu-Lazarev, Cannes 1992) 
9...4\c6 10 dxe7 “xe7 11 2d6 
Afd5 12 Bxd5 Bxd6 13 Rxf7+ 
Exf7 14 Wxd6 2xb2 15 Ad2 
Sxal 16 WxcS 2b7 17 Agf3 
45 and Black is a piece up for 
very little, Fant-Hartvig, Lyng- 
by 1988. 

7 SRp2 
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White can also insist on a 
double fianchetto set-up, but 
this is still an insipid choice, 
e.g. 7 b3 Sg7 8 Rb2 Axa6 9 
Rg2 0-0 (9...2£5!?, preventing 
10 e4, may be even stronger) 
gives us the same position as in 
the note to White’s 6th, except 
that here Black has played ...d6 
instead of ...8b7. This position 
is fully satisfactory for Black: 

a) 10 a3 “c7 11 Dc3 Rb7 12 
a2 (such contortions ate nec- 
essary to deal with the problems 
on the al-h8 diagonal) 12...a7 
13 h4 Wa8 14 e4 e6 15 ADge2 
exd5 16 exdS “cxd5 17 Abs 
&e3 and White’s position is 
falling apart, Kaiser-Wegner, 
Bundesliga 1987. 

b) 10 Wd2 2£5 


with a very active position 
for Black. It is White who is 
struggling to equalise, e.g. 11 
De3 (11 D327! Db4! 12 0-0 
Bc2 13 Dh4 Axal 14 Axf5 
&\xb3 15 axb3 gxf5 16 Wg5 h6é 
17 WxfS5 Wd7 18 Wf3 a2 19 
Rc3 We4 20 Ad2 Wxf3 21 


“xf3 0-1 Pavlovic-Georgadze, 
Lugano 1985; or 11 £3 @b4 12 
e4 xed! 13 fxed &xb2) 
11...Db4 12 SF (12 e4 Axed! 
13 Axe4 Rxb2 14 Ebi Bxa2!) 
12...WaS 13 DF3 Re4 14 Dad 
&xd5 15 Dgs h6 16 Rxd5 
Qbxd5 17 DAf3 Hfb8 18 Ac3 
4xc3 19 Wxc3 Wxc3 20 &xc3 
He4 21 Rxg7 Sxg7 22 Lg2 
Ac3 23 Ad2 “xa2 with a win- 
ning endgame for Black, Spa- 
cek-Mainka, Luxembourg 1988. 
This is a good illustration of 
Black’s possibilities in this 
variation. 

c) 10 e4 Wa5+ (if Black is 
unhappy with the complications 
after this move, then an alterna- 
tive plan is ...2c7, ...&b7 and 
..e6 or, alternatively, 9...2£5, 
aS mentioned above) 11 &c3 
Db4 12 a3 Afxd5 13 exdS RFS 
14 Rxg7 Sxg7 15 SF1 Ac2 16 
Ha2 WbS+ 17 Ae2 Wxb3 18 
bc3 Ha4 19 h3 Hfa8 with un- 
clear play, Campos-Alburt, San- 
tiago 1981. 


7 og g7 
§ An 
Others: 


a) 8 4c3 0-0 9 43 gives 
Black the option of transposing 
directly back to the Fianchetto 
Variation. However, Black can 
also experiment with 9...4\xa6!? 
— a quite reasonable idea as the 
bishop can get in the way on a6 
and is often regrouped to c8 
anyway. This set-up also allows 
the black queen’s knight to 
come to c7 — not a square it 


normally has at its disposal. 
Practice has seen: 9...Axa6 10 
0-0 Wb6 11 Hel (11 Ad2 Ac7 
12 Hb1 Ad7 13 We2 Ra6 14 a3 
Efb8 15 Hel Wb7 16 b3 &xc3 
17 Wxc3 Axd5 18 We2 2b5 19 
e4 Dc7 20 &b2 Rc6 21 b4 Rad 
22 Wce3 e5 23 We3 cxb4 24 
axb4 Wa7 25 Wxa7 Hxa7 with 
an equal position was seen in L. 
B. Hansen-P. Cramling, Biel 
Mixed 1991) 11...Ag4! 12 h3 
De5 13 Ad2 (13 Axe5 Rxe5 
14 2h6 Wxb2!) 13...Ac7 14 f4 
d7 15 a4 Ra6 16 Bh2 Habs 
17 Ha3 c4! 18 We2 Ac5 19 
Ad1 Wh4! 20 Ae3 Ab3 21 
&exc4 with complex play, Hu- 
lak-Alterman, Zagreb Z 1993. 

b) 8 &d2 is an attempt to 
play a double fianchetto without 
running into problems on the 
long diagonal. As usual, Black 
does best to capture with the 
knight on a6, e.g. 8...0-0 9 &c3 
&xa6 10 @h3 Ab4 and now, as 
Fedorowicz points out, 11 
&xb4 cxb4 12 0-0 Rxh3 13 
Rxh3 Ha5! 14 Bg? Axd5 15 
&xd5 &xb2 is good for Black, 
while if 11 2xf6 2xf6 12 Ac3 
Black has the two bishops and 
chances for long-term pressure 
against the white position. 

0-0 (D) 

8...A\xa6 is again quite play- 
able, e.g. 9 Af4 0-0 10 h4 h5S 11 
Dc3 Wh6 12 0-0 Ac7 13 We2 
RFS! 14 e4 Bc8B 15 Rd2 Rab 
16 Hfcl Aga 17 Babi Abs 18 
&)xb5 &xb5 (White’s position 
is very exposed) 19 b3 &d4 20 
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Rel Ha3 21 De2 Bxe2 22 
Wrxe2 Wa7 23 Hc2 a8 24 2h3 
BDe5 25 Ebel Bxa2 26 vg2 
Wa6 27 Wd2 Mxc2 28 Bxc2 
Wd3 29 Wxd3 Axd3 30 &c3 
Ha3 31 Sf1 Ab4 32 Rxb4 cxb4 
33 2d7 Hxb3 34 de2 Ba3 35 
Hc8+ &g7 36 Hb8 b3 37 g4 b2 
38 gxh5 Hal 39 Sd3 26 0-1 
Efimov-Erdelyi, Lenk 1991. An 
instructive game by Black. 
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An aggressively inclined 
White might try to prise open 
the h-file with 9 Ac3 @xa6 10 
Z\F4 De7 11 h4 
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but it is difficult to see this 
causing Black much trouble 
when the rest of the board is 
split wide open, e.g. 11...b8 
(11...h5 is also perfectly good 
because, as we say in Efimov- 
Erdelyi, the g4-square can be 
more of a problem for White 
than the g5-square is for Black) 
12 h5 ®b5 13 hxg6 hxg6 14 
Bed 2f5 15 Axf6+ exf6! (the 
e-file is a useful source of 
counterplay) 16 e4 He8 17 £3 
Sd7 18 g4 £5 19 gxf5 Sxf5 20 
&e2 @d4 and Black is in 
charge, Gurgenidze-Georgadze, 
USSR 1983. 

a Axa6 
10 = £4?! 

This is very weakening. 10 

G4 is much better. Bukic- 


Bogdanovic, Yugoslavia 1973 
continued 10...Wb6 11 a3 
4b4 12 Rd2 Dg4 13 h3 Des 
14 2c3 Rd7 15 Wd2 Hfb8 and 
Black had good counterplay. 
10... A\g4 
11 e3 c4! 


This is an excellent move and 


much in the spirit of the Benko 
Gambit. Black plans to jettison 
a further pawn to open up lines 


for his pieces. 
12 a3 &\b4 
13 @®xc4 Ba6 
14 Wxg4 xc 
15 kr Ad3 
16 Hd2 Wh6 


The White position is riddled 
with weaknesses and the black 
pieces are ready to invade. 

17 ~Wr Xfc8 
18 &nN Del 


i OD 
aaae 


An unusual outpost for a 
black knight, but a very effec- 
tive one nonetheless. 

19 Wed Hxa2 

This is played not so much to 
regain a pawn as to seriously 
weaken White’s back rank. 

20. Hxa2 3 &xa2 
21. = =Edl a\xe2 
22 &xg2 RB 

Black forces the win by 
combining threats against cl 
and d5. 

23. sof Wb7 
24 «WRB £5 


25 ~Hdl &xdl 
26 Wxdl = &e5 
27 e4 fxed 
28 = Re Exd5 
29 Wad = Wh5 
0-1 
Summary 


9,..bd7 and 10...2\b6 (game 6) 
seems slightly more promising 
than 9...0-0 (game 7). Game 6 
was promising for White once 
he had played 16 e4, but Black 
had plenty of chances to im- 
prove earlier, such as 12...a7 
or 15...Afd7. 

White can probably count on 
a Slight theoretical edge if Black 
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plays as in game 7, but the re- 
sulting positions are well suited 
to the Benko player, as Adams 
demonstrated. One reason why 
these lines are not so popular 
any more is that even if White 
gets the advantage, it is often a 
very hard slog to convert this to 
a victory. 

The double fianchetto is, if 
anything, better for Black, while 
lines with “h3 hold no prob- 
lems for Black. The early 
variations from game 8 are well 
worth close study as they give a 
good indication of the dynamic 
opportunities available to Black 
in the Benko. 


3 The Modern Line: 5 e3 g6 


When the variation with 5 e3 
first came to light it was, for a 
while, considered almost to be a 
death-blow for the Benko Gam- 
bit. White’s plan is to maintain 
the extra pawn whilst stifling 
Black’s queenside counterplay 
with moves such as a4, “b5 
and a3. 

The early attempts to counter 
this system consisted of normal 
Benko moves such as ...d6, 
...0bd7, ...Wa5 and ...a6 and 
they all failed hopelessly. The 
White structure on the queen- 
side quickly becomes very se- 
cure and it is almost impossible 
for Black to generate meaning- 
ful play there. 

Fortunately, all was not lost 
and the Black players soon de- 
veloped alternative strategies of 
counter-attack. One of these, 
5...axb5 6 &xb5 Wa5+ is con- 
sidered in the next chapter. 
However, continuing the normal 
Benko strategy with 5...g6 is 
also playable but, in that case, 
Black is well advised to launch 
a quick central counter-attack 
with ...e6, rather than concen- 
trating his efforts on one- 
dimensional queenside play. 

This is a quite logical way to 


play. The drawback of delaying 
e4 is that the white d-pawn 
temporarily lacks protection and 
so why not attack it at the earli- 
est opportunity? This is the 
strategy that we examine in this 
chapter. 

The main line of this varia- 
tion occurs after | d4 @f6 2 c4 
c5 3 dS b5 4 cxbS a6 5 e3 p66 
Bc3 S27 7 AF3 0-0 8 a4 Lb7. 
Black now intends ...e6 and 
White’s various plans to deal 
with this are examined in game 
9. In game 10, Black adopts the 
slightly dubious strategy of 
8...d6, while in game 11 we 
consider various alternative de- 
velopments (mainly for White) 
at earlier stages. 


Game 9 
Petursson-Fedorowicz 
Reykjavik 1990 
1 d4 “6 

2 4 c5 

3 5 b5 
4 exb5 a6 

5 @3 26 
6 Dc3 p27 
7 DPB 0-0 
8 a4 &b7 
9 


Z 
UR 
Yes, 


This is by far the most popu- 
lar move but others are worthy 
of consideration. Note espe- 
cially 9 Eb1!? which is little 
tested but causes difficult 
problems for Black. 

a) 9 Ebl!? (the purpose of 
this move is to play b4 at a later 
date, exchanging the rather 
useless b2-pawn for the well- 
placed black one on c5 while 
also clearing a route for the 
white knight to get to c6) 9...c6 
(as this has not proved terribly 
successful, Black players are 
well advised to investigate Fe- 
dorowicz’s untried suggestion 
of 9...axb5 10 axb5 Wa5 after 
which he analyses 11 &d2 Wb6 
12 e4 e6 13 dxe6 fxe6 14 2d3 
d5 15 exd5 exd5 16 0-0 “bd7 
as leading to an unclear posi- 
tion) 10 dxe6 fxe6 11 &e2 (D) 

and now: 

al) I1...axb5 12 axb5 d5 13 
0-0 and we have the following 
further split: 

all) 13..Qbd7 14 b4 c4 
(14...cxb4 15 Exb4 ®c5 16 
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&b2 — White gets into some- 
thing of a tangle after this, so 
perhaps better was the more 
straightforward move 16 Zbl — 
16..Afd7 17 Bge4 Wa5 18 Ad4 
“e5 19 Hh4 2f6 20 Kh3 Wh4 
21 Ral Acd 22 Red Bes 23 
Ac2 Wh3 24 Dad Bxad 25 
Rxf6 Ded 26 DAd4 Wxdl 27 
Rxdl Hal 28 2h4 Dcd2 29 
4\b3 Rxd1 0-1 Leitao-Gershon, 
Bratislava 1993) 


gy ES 
Y nine : 
vs “brat 
Ae f., — 
soe 


7) 
7 oe 
Je. 


15 Dd4 We7 16 e4 Dxe4 17 
&xe4 dxe4 18 Ac6 Rxc6 19 
bxc6 “e5 20 We2 (this leads to 
a small edge for White but 
maybe the more ambitious 20 
b5, gaining connected passed 
pawns on the queenside, would 
have better) 20...Axc6 21 Wxe4 
@xb4 22 Rxc4 PhS 23 Rd2 
and White is a little better, Gli- 
goric-Raicevic, Yugoslav Ch. 
1984. 

al2) 13...We7 holding up b4 
is a very logical move. In Flear- 
Mainka, Polanica Zdroj 1992 
White continued with simple 
development 14 &d2 
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14...e5 (this seems rather 
hasty — White cannot immedi- 
ately improve his position, so 
why not wait a move with 
14...A\bd7?) 15 e4 d4 16 Rc4+ 
@h8 17 Ad5 Axd5 18 exdS 
Ad7 19 Ags Db6 20 dé Wxd6 
21 Af7+ Axf7 22 Rxf7 Wd7 23 
Wb3 Dd5 24 Rxd5 Rxd5 25 
Wg3 c4 26 Hal Me8 27 Mad 
&.b7 28 £3 Wc7 29 fal Wh6 
30 hi We5 31 Wg4 Wd5 32 
b6 We6 33 Ha7 h5 34 Wg5 £h7 
35 Kxb7 Wxb7 36 a7 1-0. 

a2) 11...d5 12 0-0 De8 13 
We2 Ad6 14 e4! d4 15 &5 Rxf3 
16 &xf3 Bxf3 17 exd6! Bf5 18 
We4 @d7 19 Wxe6+ @h8 20 
Be4 He5 21 Wyg4 axb5 22 axb5 
We8 23 Ags Df 24 Wh3 c4 25 
2d2 Kf5 26 Efel Wxb5 27 
&e6 and White is in complete 
control, Lukacs-Leko, Budapest 
1993. 

b) 9 &c4 provides a target for 
the black knight, e.g. 9...Ae8 10 
0-0 Ad6 11 bxa6 Axa6 12 Re2 
f5 (12...Ac7 13 e4 &xc3 14 
bxc3 Axed 15 c4 Ac3 16 We2 


Bxe2+ 17 Wxe2 2a6 18 Wed 
He8 19 Bh6 Ad6 with ap- 
proximate equality, I. Ivanov- 
Hartman, Canada Ch. 1985) 13 
Db5 Wh8 14 2d2 Rxd5 15 
&c3 6 16 Axd6 12-12 Gulko- 
Kishnev, Moscow 1984. 

c) 9 bxa6 Axa6 10 Rc4 e6 
(this central break is not very 
successful and so better is 
10...He8 11 0-0 Ad6 transpos- 
ing into the note above) 11 0-0 
4b4 12 e4 exdS 13 exdS 2a6 
14 2xa6 Bxa6 15 Re3 d6 16 
Wd2 Wa8 17 Hadi and Black 
does not have a lot to show for 
his pawn, Miles-Sax, Wijk aan 
Zee 1981. 

DO 5s axb5 

In his excellent book on the 
Benko Gambit, Fedorowicz dis- 
misses this as weaker than 9...e6 
on account of the variation 10 
&xb5 e6 11 dxe6 fxe6 12 Wd6 
Be4 13 xed Bxe4 14 0-0 
which he analyses as good for 
White. However, as we shall 
see, Black does not need to play 
12...A4e4. Other moves, such as 
12..We8 or 12..2xf3, will 
most likely transpose back into 
the main lines. One advantage 
of making the capture on b5 
immediately is that White’s op- 
tions are cut down. He cannot 
recapture with the knight (the d- 
pawn would be loose), which is 
a useful option in other varia- 
tions, while 10 axb5 Rxa3 11 
bxa3 Wa5 is fully satisfactory 
for Black. The only real draw- 
back of 9...axb5S is that Black 


loses the chance to try to con 
White out of a tempo — see line 
‘all’ below. 

After 9...e6 we have: 


a) 10 dxe6 fxe6 and now 11 
Wd6 is undoubtedly the best 
move. Unless he wants to sacri- 
fice further material, Black will 
be forced to waste time with 
.Ae8 and ...We8 to expel the 
white queen. White will lose a 
tempo retreating the queen, but 
the time lost by Black regroup- 
ing his pieces is more signifi- 
cant. 

al) 11...We8 12 2e2 axb5 
(not 12...Ae8 13 We3 axb5 14 
“)xb5 ~ this is an important les- 
son: White takes the chance to 
recapture on b5 with the knight 
and thus prevent his kingside 
pawns from being broken up. It 
is much more difficult for Black 
to obtain counterplay when the 
white kingside is intact ~ 14...d5 
15 0-0 Ac6 16 b3 Ae7 17 a2 
45 18 Wh3 e5 19 2a3 e4 20 
(h4 Hf6 21 Bc2 c4 22 Rb2 
Bt7 2 EB \xf5 oxfS 24 Oxo07 
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Hxg7 25 Bfcl Wd7 26 bxc4 
Xxa4 27 “d4 1-0 Fedorowicz- 
Kohlweyer, Dortmund 1986) 
Here White now has the further 
options: 

all) 13 &xb5?! (White has 
now made two moves with his 
bishop and thus loses a tempo 
over the main game) 13...He8 
14 Wg3 2xf3 15 gxf3 (the main 
line is fine for Black anyway — 
now, with the extra tempo, he 
has all the chances) 15...Ac6 16 
0-0 Ae5 (16...d5 17 Xdi c4 isa 
less promising plan, e.g. 18 
Be2 We5 19 d4 Ad6 20 Bc3 
@xb5 21 axb5 Wd7 22 Wh3 
“d3 23 b3 Ha2 24 2d2 Af4 25 
exf4 &xd4 26 bxc4 Bxd2 27 
Exd2 &2xc3 28 Bxd5 We8 29 
2d6 Wxc4 30 b6 Wc8 31 Bxe6 
Rd4 32 Sg2 We2 33 Wha WES 
34 Hd6 2c5 35 Bc6 Bb8 36 
Bc7 h5 37 b7 Rd6 38 Bc8+ 
&g7 39 Wd Wxf4 40 Wh8+ 
Sf7 41 We8+ Sg7 42 Wh8+ 
Yo-Yo Hertneck-Mainka, Bun- 
desliga 1992) 17 @e2 d5 18 
S.d2 2d6 19 b3 AS 20 Wh3 
g5 21 Ha2 Bf6 22 Bcl Ah6 23 
We2 Dh4 24 We3 WS 25 f4 
gxf4 26 exf4 Bg6 27 fxe5 Rxe5 
28 £4 2d4+ 29 Phi Rxg3 30 
hxg3 ZS 0-1 was the game 
Martin del Campo-Fedorowicz, 
Mexico City 1991. 

al2) 13 axbS! (this is the 
drawback of delaying the cap- 
ture on b5 — now White takes 
the chance to recapture with the 
a-pawn as, after an exchange of 
rooks n a3. the hlack queen 
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can no longer hop out to a5) 


13...De8 14 Wd2 d5 15 Bxa8 
&xa8 16 0-0 (Black has some 
counterplay for the pawn, but 
the lines where the white king- 
side is broken up — after ...2xf3 
— are more convincing for 
Black) 16...Ad7 (16...Wb7?! 17 
b3 Ad7 18 a3 Dc7 19 Bad 
Axb5 20 AxcS Axc5 21 Rxc5 
Hc8 22 b4 eS 23 Hal We6 24 
&xb5 Wxb5 25 Hxa8 1-0, 
Schissler-Zso. Polgar, Vejstrup 
1989) 17 b3 Aef6 18 Rb2 (18 
&a3 and Da4, as in Schiissler- 
Zso. Polgar, comes into consid- 
eration) 18...e5 19 Aad Wb8 20 
We2 De4 21 Ad2 Dxd2 22 
Wxd2 d4 23 exd4 exd4 24 2a3 
Re5 (now, in this complex po- 
sition, White blunders) 25 
4)xc5?? (this allows a beautiful 
finish — instead the alternatives 
25 Bc4+ Ph8 26 AxcS Rxh2+ 
27 @hi M5 28 Dxd7 HhS or 
25 Wh6 Wa7 26 2¢4 were un- 
clear) 25...&xh2+ 26 @hi 
Axg2+!! 


0-1 Kir. Georgiev-Rogers, 
Biel IZ 1993. After 27 &xg2 
Exf2+ 28 Exf2 Wg3+ White is 
mated. 

a2) 11...2e8!? (this plans to 
continue with ...82f8 and ...d5) 
12 WxcS (this exchange sacri- 
fice is almost certainly the best 
reply for White as if Black is 
allowed to carry out his plan, he 
will have a good position) 
12...2£8 13 Wd4 2xa3 14 bxa3 
d6 15 &c4 Bg7 16 0-0 e5 17 
Wd2 Wc8 18 Re2 d5 19 Rb2 
@bd7 20 Hcl (White has good 
play for his minor material in- 
vestment -- the rest of the game 
was entertaining) 20...Wb8 21 
bxa6 S2xa6 22 Axd5 Axd5 23 
S2xa6 Bxa6 24 Wxd5 Wxb2 25 
Wxd7+ &f8 26 Hdl Bf6 27 
Wxh7 Wb3 28 Wh8+ @e7 29 
Wg7+ Wf7 30 Wh6 Wb3 31 
Rci Hc6 32 Wg7+ Sd8 33 Efi 
Re7 34 Wh8+ He8 35 Wh4+ 
@c7 36 Wh4 We2 37 Wa5+ 
&d6 38 h3 Be6 39 Wd8+ Yc5 
40 Dd4 


1-0 Plaskett-Popovych, Gaus- 
dal 1985. A geometrically at- 
tractive finish. 

a3) 11...&2xf3 12 gxf3 We8 
(this is an interesting move or- 
der) 13 f4 (this is probably best 
as 13 &e2 axbS5 looks fine for 
Black) 13...Ae8 14 Wdl axb5 
15 SxbS Ac7 (15...Ac6 and 
..d5 immediately is a more 
conventional plan and looks 
better as the e8-knight is most 
effectively placed on f6) 16 
Re2 dS 17 h4 Dc 18 hS De7 
19 hxg6 hxg6 20 e4 Wb7 21 
“\b5 c4 22 Rg4 Bab 23 Dxc7 
Wxc7 24 exd5 exd5 25 We2 
5 26 &xf5 Bxf5 27 He3 
WaS+ 28 @fl Wxa4 29 Me7 
Ef7 30 Rxf7 Sxf7 31 £5 Wd7 
32 fxg6+ Exg6 33 BhS Sg8 34 
Wf3 c3 35 Exd5 cxb2 36 S&xb2 
Wce8 37 Wd3 We4 38 2x7 
&xg7 39 Bd7+ Bh6 40 We3+ 
WeS 41 Wh3+ WhS 42 3h7+ 
1-0 Thorsteins-Meinsohn, Lyon 
1990. 

b) 10 d6 is a double-edged 
try, e.g. 
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bl) 10...A\d5 11 e4 axbS 12 
@xc5 b4 13 Hd3 Bc6 14 Wd4 
Wb6 Bass-Benjamin, New York 
1983. Fedorowicz suggests in- 
stead 14...Wa5 15 “db3 Wa7 
and Black has counterplay. 

b2) 10...axb5 11 &xb5 Ac6 
12 0-0 Ab4 13 AeS Ba7 14 £3 
Ra8 15 Dd3 Axd3 16 Wxd3 
&e8 17 &c4 and Black has lit- 
tle play, Finegold-Hebden, Has- 
tings 1988. 

10 &xb5 

As mentioned earlier, 10 
axb5 Hxa3 11 bxa3 Wa5 is fine 
for Black. 


10... e6 
11 = dxe6 fxe6 
12 Wad6 


12 Sixf3 

This exchange is the key to 
Black obtaining counterplay. A 
less impressive plan is 12...Ae4 
13 Axe4 &xe4 with the follow- 
ing examples: 

a) 14 &d3 (this method is 
rather convincing for White) 
14...2xd3 15 Wxd3 (15 Bxd3 is 
daft, e.g. 15...Wa5+ 16 2d2 
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Wxa4 17 Ka3 We6 18 Wxc6 
4&xc6 19 &cl Zab8 20 b3 Hb5 
21 &d1 Rfb8 22 Sc2 Ab4+ 23 
d2 d5 and Black has a great 
position, Babu-Hebden, London 
1990) 15...d5 16 b3 Ac6 17 0-0 
We7 18 e4 d4 19 Rd2 h6 20 
Xa2 Bf7 21 Wb5 Hc8 22 Hc2 
and White is in control, Stone- 
Popovych, Philadelphia 1989. 
b) 14 0-0 Ac6 15 Hdl Bxf3 
16 &xc6 Rxc6 17 gxf3 Rxf3 
18 Hel c4 19 b4 cxb3 20 Rxb3 
Rd5 with good compensation 
for the exchange as White’s 
king will be permanently ex- 
posed, Conquest-Hodgson, Brit- 
ish Ch. 1987. 
13 gxf3 We8 
14 0-0 Be8 


15 Wey3 
15 Wd1 has not been tried, 
but may be better than the text, 
as the queen is often out of the 
game on g3. 
15... 46 
15...d5 16 Se2 Ac6 17 f4 
4)d6 18 Wh3 Rb8 19 Hdl Bes 
20 Abs Hd8 21 Axd6 Exd6 22 


gd Bhs 23 c4 Ad4 24 e5 Bc6 
25 a5 Wa6 26 Wfl Ab3 27 Re2 
c4 28 Re3 28 29 Ha2 2c5 30 
Axc5 ExcS 31 Wh3 Mc7 32 
Ha3 “c5 33 b3 Wbh5 34 bxc4 
dxc4 35 Wh4 @d7 36 We7 Wc6 
37 a6 c3 38 a7 'h-Y2 was 
Ravikumar-Miles, British Ch. 
1985. 

However, after 15...d5, White 
should take the chance for 16 
&xe8, as the black knight is a 
much more useful piece than 


the white bishop. 
16 Det Ded 
17 —s f4 “7 


18 Dpgs ds 


YAK 
Z Z 
% % 


nse 


at 


ait 


4 
Yo eG 
ae 


19 e4? 

This opening of the position 
backfires on White whose king 
is now permanently exposed. 
Much better would have been to 
shore up the defences with 19 
di and &f1. 


19... Ded6! 
20 = exd5 exd5 
21 Wd3 = Dxp5 
22 ~—sofxg5 ad! 


Suddenly the white king is in 


big trouble. 
23 @p2 Wee 
24 Wed Wed+ 
253 We2+ 
26 hi &xb5 
27.0 axb5)— ss Eixa3 
28 ~=— bxa3 Wa3 
29 Wg2 Wrxb5 


4 s 
att 
Y 


By, 
as 


< ; 


fu 


Black has everything going 
for him: better-placed pieces, 
connected passed central pawns 
and a safer king. Petursson now 
eliminates two of these prob- 
lems by exchanging bishops and 
queens, but the black c- and d- 
pawns leave him with a hope- 
less task in the rook and pawn 


endgame. 
30—s«f4 Wd7 
31 =Rb2 Rxb2 
32 Wxb2 = d4 
33 Wb3+ Wr7 
34 ~Wxf7+ &xf7 
35 Sp2 c4 
360 G3 He7 
37. Hdl d3 
38 = ad a7 
39 ed Xxa4 
40 Gd4 Sf7 
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41 XZel d2 
42 Xdl we6 
43 Exd2 f5 


. “mt 
etetae 


or 


44 &f2 
After 44 He2 xf4 45 He7 
Black wins by forcing White to 
take his c-pawn, e.g. 45...c3+ 46 
$d3 (46 &xc3 Ba3+ and 
..&th3) 46...c2 47 @d2 Bal! 48 
bxc2 a and ...&xh2. 


‘ee c3+ 
- ¥xc3s Ex 
46 Kg2 Xg4 
47 Hf2+  Gxg5 
48 d2 


After this it is easy. A better 
try was 48 @d3 but then Black 
will still win with 48..%h4 49 
Be2 Gh3 50 Sfl Bad and 
White remains uncoordinated. 


48... Xe4 
49 a3 Xe7 
50 23 oh4 


53 Hb3 eS 
54 Had gd 
55 2b3 Had 
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Game 10 
Browne-Alburt 
US Championship 1983 
1 4d4 a6 

2 4 c5 

3 dd b5 
4 exb5 a6 

5 e3 26 

6 Ac3 Rg7 
7 DB 


Black can also opt for a set- 
up with ...d6 if White decides to 
temporarily delay the develop- 
ment of the king’s knight, e.g. 7 
a4 0-0 8 e4 


and now the most combative 
response from Black is line ‘a’, 
but note that the variations in 
line ‘b’ have been seen more 
frequently in practice: 

a) 8...e6 9 eS (9 dxe6 fxe6 10 
e5 ®e8 and White will have 
problems with the e5-pawn) 
9...Axd5 10 Axd5 exdS 11 
Wxd5 Ha7 12 Af3 (12 £4 axb5 
13 &xbS Wh4+ 14 3 We7—a 
variation suggested by Fedor- 
owicz, who considers, with 


some justification, that White’s 
position is very loose) 12...axb5 
13 Rxb5 Dab 14 2e5 WaS+ 15 
Wd2 was the continuation of 
Campos-P. Cramling, Barcelona 
1991 and White got the advan- 
tage. But what about 12...WWc7, 
planning to develop the queen’s 
bishop on b7? If White plays 
Wd6 at some moment, Black 
may well have the tactical reply 
..&xe5! and if White captures 
with the queen, Black ex- 
changes queens and plays 
...44e8, regaining the piece with 
the initiative. 

b) 8...d6 9 DF3 axb5 10 
&xb5 2a6 and now: 

b1) 11 We2 gave rise to good 
entertainment in Cvitan-Bisch- 
off, Groningen 1980: 11...Axe4 
12 Wxe4 2xc3+ 13 bxc3 &xb5 
14 c4 Exa4 15 Mxa4 2xad 16 
0-0 Ad7 17 Rb2 Af6 18 Wea 
e5 19 AxeS DhS 


Ui, !\. Ui 
Y 
WA 


% Wy H 
BF a 


20 Dea fo 21 Wd2 Bd7 22 
&\h6+ Gh8 23 o4 Dg7 24 Bel 
g5 25 f4 &c8 26 fxg5 fxg5 27 
We3 We7 


“4 
% 


NSS S 
Ww 


ZZ 


ee 


28 Wf3 Wd8 29 WE7 1-0 - 
White’s third offer of the queen 
is unanswerable. 

b2) 11 &g5 h6 12 &d2 Abd7 
13 0-0 Aga 14 We2 Ages 15 
Bxe5 DxeS 16 Rxa6 Hxa6 17 
@b5 and Black has insufficient 
play for the pawn, Griinberg- 
Kir. Georgiev, Stara Zagora Z 
1990. 

b3) 11 &d2 Abd7 (11...Ae8 
12 0-0 @c7 13 We2 @d7 14 h4 
~ interestingly, White decides 
not to be side-tracked by his 
extra pawn and instead treats 
the position as a kind of Schmid 
Benoni - 14...Ab6 15 h5 &xb5 
16 axbS Wd7 17 hxg6 hxg6 18 
Dp5 R619 £4 Ad4+ 20 Re3 
e6 21 Hadi &xe3+ 22 Wxe3 
exd5 23 exd5 Hae8 24 We3 £5 
25 Wd3 Re7 26 Hf3 Mfe8 27 
Rh3 Rel+ 28 Exel Kxel+ 29 
Gh2 Aes 30 We3 Afl 31 Acé 
1-0 F. Portisch-Barlov, Bel- 
grade 1975) 12 0-0 Ag4 13 
We2 Was 14 Ha3 Hfb8 15 Rfal 
Wb6 16 Del Agf6 17 Ad3 
Sxb5 18 axb5 Bxa3 19 bxa3 c4 
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20 4b4 A\c5 21 Ha2 (this is a 
classy move — Beliavsky elimi- 
nates all possible Black coun- 
terplay based on long diagonal 
tactics) 21...Ab3 22 Re3 Ad4 
23 Wdl AxbS 24 Axb6 Axc3 
25 We2 Dxa2 26 Wxa2 Bxb6 
27 Wxc4 Hb8 28 23 Ag4 29 
We7 He8 30 Ac6 1-0 Be- 
liavsky-Hodgson, London 1985. 
7 0- 


8 a4 d6 


a a 
ms ee 
a %3 mie 


Y 


cg 


GG 
Le #5 Za 
Coa 


A number of commentators 
consider this to be a reasonable 
way for Black to play, although 
not perhaps as sharp as 8...c6. I 
do not agree. Although this 
variation has been seen many 
times, I think it is highly un- 
pleasant for Black. It is cer- 
tainly a poor practical choice, as 
White’s game plays itself while 
Black has to look hard to find 
counterchances. 

9 a3 

9 e4 transposes into the lines 
considered in the note to 
White’s 7th. 

, rr “\bd7 
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This is the most solid option 
for Black. Others are less reli- 
able: 

a) 9...axb5 10 &xb5 with: 


Ve 
Aves) 


al) 10..2a6 11 0-0 (11 
&xa6 assists the black knight to 
arrive at a useful outpost on b4, 
eg. 11..@xa6 12 0-0 %b4) 
11...We8 12 Ad2 Axb5 13 axbS 
Dod7 14 Bc4 We7 15 Rd2 
Ab6 16 Axb6 Wxb6 17 Wh3 
Wb7 18 Hfal @Ad7 19 Bxa8 
Xxa8 20 Hxa8+ Wxa8 21 Wa4 
Wxa4 22 @xa4 and White is a 
pawn up in the endgame, Por- 
tisch-Bellon, Thessaloniki OL 
1984. 

a2) 10...Da6 11 Ad2 “Ad7 12 
e4 Ac7 13 Re2 Rab 14 0-0 
Rxe2 15 Wxe2 Wc8 16 Hel 
Wa6 17 DbS (this typifies the 
kind of problems Black has in 
trying to combat 5 e3 in stan- 
dard Benko style — White is 
already close to achieving his 
ideal set-up on the queenside) 
17...Wb7 18 Xb3 Ab6 19 Axd6 
Wa7 (19...exd6 20 “c4 regains 
the piece and leaves d6 hope- 


lessly weak into the bargain) 20 
D6c4 Dxa4 21 Af3 Bfb8 22 
Exb8+ Wxb8 23 &f4 Wb7 24 
We2 b5 25 Wb3 Ha7 26 e5 
and Black is getting crushed, 
Benjamin-Sagalchik, New York 
1992. 

b) 9..c6 10 Rc4 exdd 
(10...axb5 11 AxbS exdS 12 
Rxd5 AxdS 13 Wxd5 Bao 14 
0-0 Re6 15 Wg5 Wh6 16 Xd1 
and Black does not have enough 
for the pawn, Schneider- 
Kessler, Béblingen 1985, al- 
though the continuation was 
mysterious: 16...d8 17 Wh4 d5 
18 e4 d4 19 AgS h5 20 Axe6 
fxe6 21 Rg3 e5 22 Bxg6 Wxg6 
23 Wxd8+ @h7 24 Wxb8 Wxe4 
25 Dd6 Wd5 26 Ae8 Bg6 27 g3 
Wf3 2-2) 11 @xd5 axb5 12 
S&xb5 2b7 13 &c4 (White gets 
kicked around after this and 
Black gains reasonable coun- 
terplay, so 13 xf6+ is indi- 
cated) 13..Axd5 14 &xd5 
Sxd5 15 Wxd5 Wa5+ 16 Ad2 
a6 17 0-0 “b4 18 We4 d5 19 
Whi Wa6 20 b3 We2 21 Af3 
Xab8 with good counterchan- 
ces, Birnboim-Manor, Israel Ch. 
1986 

c) 9...3b7 10 e4 e6 11 dxe6 
fxe6 (D) 

12 e5 (White takes the oppor- 
tunity to mess up Black’s pawn 
structure) 12...dxe5 (12...A\d5 
13 Ded Exf3 14 Wxf3 RxeS 15 
“g5 We7 16 We4 Ab4 17 ddl 
Rd5 18 &c4 h5 19 We2 and 
Black has insufficient compen- 
sation for the exchange, Sarno- 


Guglielmi, Mendrisio 1989) 


ite 
7 


NV 


13 Wxd8 Bxd8 14 Re3 Abd7 
15 bxa6 &xa6 16 Rxa6 Bxa6 
17 Se2 AdS 18 Ad2 Af4+ 19 
SF3 Dd3 20 Ac4 Ab4 21 Hel 
Ac6 22 Ae4 (White has a bind 
on the position and Black’s 
bishop is not participating in the 
struggle) 22..@d4+ 23 S&xd4 
exd4 24 Be2 VFB 25 a5 Bb8 26 
f3 Kb7 27 Af2 Kb5 28 Ad3 
“b8 29 Ecal Ac6 30 Sdl Re7 
31 Sc2 Rd8 32 Kb3 Ab4+ 33 
“)xb4 cxb4 34 Hd3 and White 
has excellent winning chances, 
Andruet-Tringov, France 1985. 

d) 9...Ae8 is just too slow, 
e.g. 10 Wb3 Ad7 (10...axb5 11 
&xb5 Ac7 12 0-0 Abaé 13 
&d2 Ab4 14 Bc4 e6 15 e4 

-exd5 16 @xd5 Acxd5 17 exd5 
EHb8 18 2c3 Ra6 19 Rxa6 
4xa6 20 Wed Ab4 21 h4 h5 22 
4)g5 and Black has nothing for 
the pawn, Cherniak-Kossak, 
New York 1992) 11 &d2 3b8 
12 Re2 Ac7 13 0-0 e6 14 e4 
exd5 15 exdS He8 16 R25 (6 17 
Rf4 and Black is again a pawn 
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down for nothing, Cvitan- 
Kobas, Yugoslavia Ch. 1985. 
10S e axb5 

Others: 

a) 10...Ag4 is not very the- 
matic and did not turn out well 
in Petursson-Manca, Lugano 
1989: 11 d2 f5 12 Re2 axb5 
13 Axb5 Axf2 14 Bxf2 fxed+ 
15 Yel A6 16 Ac3 Bbs 17 
4c4 Bb4 18 a5 2b7 19 a6 a8 
20 &g5 and Black did not have 
nearly enough for his piece. 

b) 10..2b7 11 Re2 (11 
2c42! led to one of the few 
Black successes with 8...d6: 
11...Ab6 12 Wd3 (this game is 
an illustration of the fact that it 
is rarely a good idea for White 
to aim for exchanges in the 
Benko) 12..Axc4 13 Wxc4 
&d7 14 0-0 4\b6 15 Wh3 axb5 
16 axbS Wd7 17 A@d2 f5 18 
4\c4 “xc4 19 Wxc4 fxe4 20 
Kxa8 Sxa8 21 Wxe4 Efs 22 
Wa4 We8 23 g4 Ef8 24 Re3 
Wf? 25 Ebi &xc3 26 bxc3 
Wxd5 0-1 was Chachere-Van 
Riemsdijk, Groningen 1990) 
11...We7 12 0-0 Xfb8 13 Ad2 
axb5 14 &xbS Ra6 15 Ac4 
4b6 16 b3 We8 17 Aas Rxb5 
18 axb5 Wce7 19 Ac6 Mxa3 20 
Rxa3 Ba8 21 Rcl Ac8 22 We2 
Wb7 23 £4 De8 24 e5 Ac7 25 
f5 and White has the advantage 
on the queenside, kingside and 
in the centre, Scarella-Giardelli, 


Buenos Aires 1991. 
11 &xb5 a6 
12 We2 Rxb5 
13. &xbS 
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This is a very good position 
for White and just what he is 
aiming for with 5 e3 against the 
Benko. It is instructive to com- 
pare this position with the one 
arising after the main line se- 
quence 1 d4 “£6 2 c4 c5 3 d5 
b5 4 cxb5 a6 5 bxa6 96 6 Dc3 
Sxa6 7 e4 Rxfl 8 Sxfl d6 9 
OM3 Rp7 10 g3 0-0 11 Hg2 
&Ybd7 12 We2. 


Instead g3, Yfl and Yg?2, 
White has played the consid- 
erably more useful a4, Ha3 and 
4bS. This structure acts as a 
clamp on the Black queenside 


and makes it exceedingly diffi- 
cult for him to develop coun- 


terplay there. 
jk Ze8 
14 0-0 AeT 
15 3! A\xb5 
16 Wxb5 a7 


Both 16...4b8 and 16...We7 
have been suggested here as 
improvements, but it is difficult 
to work up much enthusiasm for 
Black’s position. 


17 2d2 Was 
18 Hel Xb7 
19 Wed S\b6 
20 =We2 


20.—ia a7 
Now Black is very passively 
placed. A better chance to stir 
up some trouble was 20...2c8, 
planning ...c4. 


21 = a5 Ad7 
22 Sc3! = Wb7 
23 &xg7 = &xg7 


24 «4&2 £6 
Having to move the f-pawn 
without a very good reason is 
normally a sign that things have 
gone badly wrong for Black. 


25 «4 ANb8 

260 «=Ac4 Bab 

27. =~We3 eT 

28 aal “Ab5 

29 =Wa3 a\d4 

30 =©Eabl 

Black’s last move set a neat 

trap, e.g. 30 b4? Wxb4 31 Heb! 
We3!. 

30.—.. Wh4 

31 ed dxe5 

32 ~—Ss xe Hd7 

33s exf6+ =©6. Ex 6 

34 Wed Bes 


ate 
os Bi 


350s e6 
White’s last move was based 

on the idea 35...exd6 36 Axd6 
Hxd6 37 We7+ Yg8 38 Wxd6. 
White now has two big passed 
. pawns and the win is not far 
away. 

360— ss El We3 

37 = Bfcl Whb4 

38 = s Ef We3 

39s Exf5 gxf5 

40 We5+ &f7 

41 Wrxe5 Be2+ 

42 fl “\g3+ 
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43 hxg3 Wd3+ 
44 of2 We2+ 
44...Wxbl 45 De5+ does not 
help Black. 


52 bd 1-0 
Game 11 
Davies-Wolff 
Preston 1989 
1 44 AE6 
2 4 c5 
3. «5 b5 
4 exb5 a6 
5 3 £6 
6 Ac3 &97 


7 ad 
White invariably wants to 
play a4 at some moment and 
doing so now gives him maxi- 
mum flexibility. The immediate 
7 &c4 0-0 8 Age? is the main 
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alternative, and now: 

a) 8...Ae8 (this manoeuvre is 
often a good idea against an 
early &c4 —- the black knight 
will pressurise b5 whilst gain- 
ing time by attacking the bishop 
on c4) 9 0-0 Ad6 10 Wb3 Axc4 
11 Wxc4 d6 12 a4 ®d7 13 Ha3 
Des 14 Wh3 Was 15 Det Wh4 
16 Wxb4 cxb4 17 Hb3 257 18 
AF4 a5 


Me An 
4, 2m 


(the white rook is completely 
stuck) 19 £3 Hfc8 20 &d2 Ac4 
21 Hcl £5 22 Exc4 Bxc4 23 
Ags Hc2 24 Hd3 Axb2 25 e4 
Hxd2 0-1 Hurme-D. Gurevich, 
Helsinki 1983. 

b) 8...2b7 9 0-0 e6 10 Af4 
axb5 11 Axb5 exd5 12 Axd5 
Dxd5 13 Axd5 Rxd5 14 Wxd5 
Ba6 15 e4 Wh6 16 a4 and 
Black’s simplistic plan has not 
given him much compensation 
for his pawn, Fedorowicz- 
Adrian, Cannes 1988. 

c) 8...d6 9 0-0 Abd7 10 bxa6 
&xa6 11 Bxa6 Hxa6 12 We2 
Wa8 13 e4 Hb8 14 Ag3 c4 15 
Hb1 Ac5 16 Re3 Ad3 17 b3 


was unclear in Guliev-Pann- 
witz, Pardubice 1993. 


ame 


8 Had 

8 &c4 is again possible here. 
White’s intention is to place a 
firm hold on the d5-square with 
ge2-f4. Play can continue: 

a) 8...&%b7 9 Age? e6 10 Df4 
(10 bxa6 is slightly illogical and 
gave Black no trouble in 
Spassov-Chiburdanidze, New 
Delhi 1984: 10...2xa6 11 0-0 
exd5 12 Axd5 Axd5 13 Axd5 
2b8 14 Dc3 Ab4 15 e4 Rab 16 
Qb5 Rxb5 17 axb5 Axd5 18 
Wxd5 Exb5 19 Ha7 '/2-1) 
10...axb5 11 &xb5 Dxd5 12 
&cxd5 exd5 13 0-0! (the im- 
mediate recapture is not promis- 
ing, e.g. 13 Axd5 We5 14 Af4 
Re5 15 h4 WE6 with a good 
game) 13...d4?! (after this move 
White develops a surprisingly 
swift initiative and so Chess- 
Base Magazine recommends 
instead the exchange sacrifice 
13...Wg5! 14 e4 dxed 15 De6 
WS 16 Axf8 Rxf8 with rea- 


sonable play for Black) 14 exd4 
&xd4 15 De2 ReS (15...2g7 
allows 16 Wd6 and it is hard to 
see how Black can successfully 
complete his development) 16 
f4 2£6 17 £5 Ac6 18 Wd6! Ad4 
19 fxg6 “xe2+ (some varia- 
tions which demonstrate the 
kind of problems Black is fac- 
ing are: 19...fxg6 20 2c4+ @h8 
21 Rh6+-; 19...hxg6 20 Wxf6 
4xb5 21 Wf2 with the intention 
of &h6 winning; and finally, 
19...Axb5 20 Wxf6 fxg6 21 
Wxf8+ Wxf8 22 Bxf8+ Yxf8 
23 Re3 He8 24 Yf2 Ac7 25 
&xc5+ with a winning end- 
game) 20 &xe2 2d4+ 21 @hi 
hxg6 22 2.c4 g7 23 Bad! 


VF ¥ Ae 
aa i. 


(once this rook swings over, 
all of White’s pieces will have 
obtained attacking positions) 
23...Wh4 24 Hg3 Hae8 25 2g5 
1-0 Lautier-Benjamin, Paris 
1989. After 25...We4 26 2f6+ 
either g6 or f7 will cave in with 
fatal consequences. 

b) 8..e6 9 Age2 axb5 10 
S&xb5 exd5 11 Axd5 Rb7 12 
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&c4 Dgd a trappy move — 
Black threatens ...Axf2 and 
...Wh4+ and if 13 0-0, the same 
motif can be put into effect, e.g. 
13...Axh2! 13 Def4 DeS 14 
Re2 Ha6 15 0-0 He8 16 e4 
4&c6 17 £3 Bb8 18 Bhi Dab4 
19 Re3 d6 20 Axb4 Axb4 21 
Abs Rc6 22 Axc6 Axc6 23 
Wd2 Hb3 24 Dds Wh8 with 
reasonable counterplay, Spass- 
ov-Hebden, Silkeborg 1983. 
c) 8...axb5 9 AxbS 


ee 
BAC 
“ J, 


a 0 te “y 
Malle 


pay 
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and now: 

cl) 9...e6 10 Be2 exd5 11 
&xd5 Ha6 (11...Ac6 12 0-0 
Ra6 13 Had DxdS 14 Wxd5 
We7 15 Hd3 Be5 16 Hddl 
Hfb8 17 Dec3 Rb7 18 Wd6 
Wxd6 19 Axd6 2c6 20 f4 Ags 
21 h3 Aho 22 e4 2d4+ 23 Ph2 
f5 with a continuing Black ini- 
tiative, Farago-Vaganian, Has- 
tings 1982) 12 Aec3 @xd5 (this 
seems to free White’s position, 
so Fedorowicz suggests instead 
12..A\c6 with the idea of 
..\b4, fighting for the d5- 
square) 13 @xd5 2b7 14 0-0 
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Wh4 15 f4 Ph8 16 e4 d6 17 g3 
Wd8 18 £5 Ad7 19 Bf4 te8 20 
fxg6 hxg6 21 @bc3 and White 
has control of the position, 
Lukacs-Fedorowicz, Wijk aan 
Zee 1988. 

c2) 9... Ae4 10 AL3 (10 He2 
is more logical) 10...d6 11 0-0 
&\d7 12 We2 £5 (this is an un- 
usual plan for the Benko 
Gambit, but it generates good 
play for Marinkovic) 13 Zbl 
Qb6 14 b3 Axc4 15 Wxc4 Rab 
16 2b2 Rxb2 17 Bxb2 WaS 18 
Hcl Hfb8 19 94 (b5 is caving 
in, so White finds a way to 
simplify the position) 19...&xb5 
20 axb5 Wxb5 21 gxf5 gxf5 22 
Dh4 Wxe4 23 Hxcd ALE 24 
Axf5 &f7 25 e4 Ha3 26 eS 
Ya-"/2 Lukacs-Marinkovic, Vr- 
jacka Banja 1988. 

c3) 9..d6 10 Ae2 He4 (as 
White has developed his knight 
on e2 and thus has the move f3 
at his disposal, it is hard to see 
what Black is hoping to achieve 
with this) 11 0-0 @d7 12 Ha3 
4b6 13 b3 RaG 14 £3 A6 15 
e4 “fd7 16 We2 AeS 17 Rd2 
Wd7 18 £4? (White completely 
misses Black’s idea) 18...Aexc4 
19 bxc4 @xc4 20 Hb3 &xb5 21 
axb5 4a3 22 Wel “xbS 23 e5 
Ha2 24 Hdi dxe5 25 Wb1 Bxd2 
26 Exd2 Ad4 27 Hb8 Wxd5 28 
Sf2 exf4 29 Exf8+ Rxf8 30 
@xf4 Wg5 0-1 Lukacs-Hodg- 
son, London 1988. 

8. b7 
9 Ah3 
This has the same motivation 


as the lines with &c4. White 
hopes to nullify Black’s coun- 
terplay by placing a firm grip 
on the d5-square. He is delaying 
the development of his king’s 
bishop in the hope of saving 
time, e.g. he may be able to play 
&xb5 (in reply to ...axb5) in 
one go. For a while, this varia- 
tion was quite successful for 
White, but here Wolff demon- 
strates an excellent antidote. 

ae e6 

10 fa 


BN 
4: 


_e 
a 
shea 


10 e5! 

Visually, this is a very diffi- 
cult move to find. Black’s 
whole idea in this variation is to 
lever open the long diagonal in 
the hope of generating play with 
his bishops. 10...e5 locks the 
bishop on b7 out of the game 
and leaves White with a power- 
ful pawn on d5. However, the 
white pieces are now driven 
back, and Black gains a strong 
initiative on the kingside. Pre- 
vious Black tries were: 

a) 10...exd5 11 @fxd5 


and now: 

al) 11...axb5 12 &xb5 Ac6?! 
Karolyi-Sznapik, Helsinki 1988. 
Karolyi suggests the alternative 
12..Axd5 13 @xd5 We5 as 
being unclear. 

a2) 11...A\xd5 12 &\xd5 We5 
13 Af4 Re5 14 h4 is unclear. 

a3) 11...d6 12 b6!? Axd5 13 
Axd5 &xd5 14 Wxd5 Wxb6 15 
Wxa8 &xb2 16 &xb2 Wxb2 17 
Hd3 c4 18 Hdl Wh4+ 19 Be2 
c3 20 B£3 Ad7 21 We4 De5+ 
22 bf4 Wh2 23 23 c2 24 
&xa6 cxd1W 25 Exdl (Black 
has done very well to reduce his 
deficit to a mere pawn — unfor- 
tunately he is still lost) 25...f5 
26 2c4+ Sg7 27 Wd4 and 
White went on to win, Metge- 
Sarfati, Auckland 1992. 

b) 10...2h6 and now it 
dxe6?! (11 e4! exd5S 12 Afxd5 
Rxcl 13 Axf6+ Wxf6 14 Wxcl 
Be8 15 &c4! Rxe4 16 0-0 is 
given in numerous sources as 
good for White) 11...fxe6 12 
Wd6 Be8! 13 WxcS 2f8?! 14 
We5 2xa3 15 bxa3 e5 16 Bcd4+ 
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Yg7 17 &b2 axbS 18 Axb5 
exf4 19 Zd6 Bf8 20 Axb7 We7 
21 Wd5 Ac6 22 Ad6 Habs 23 
203?! (23 Zb5! was winning 
for White) 23...fxe3? (both 
players miss chances in this 
complex position — 23...&b1+ 
24 Se2 Hxhi 25 De8+ Hxe8 
26 WE7+ Gh6 27 Wxf6 £3+! 28 
gxf3 Xxh2 29 We7+ Sg5 30 
Wre+ &h5 was winning for 
Black) 24 0-0 (now White is 
winning again, but Black con- 
tinues to set problems and is 
eventually rewarded with a 
draw) 24...e2 25 &xe2 De7 26 
We5 DedS 27 Rd4 We2 28 
&b5 Bh6 29 f4 Dc7 30 Rxd7 
Xbi 31 Wg5+ Sg7 32 Afs+ 
Bg8 33 Ah6+ Yg7 34 Afs+ 
@g8 2-1» Kouatly-Fedorowicz, 
Sesimbra 1987. 

c) 10...g57! is rather too pro- 
vocative, e.g. 11 DhS Axh5 12 
Wxh5 exd5 13 h4 h6 14 e4! 
with a very dangerous attack. 

d) 10...8e8 11 S&c4 axb5 12 
&xb5 exdS 13 Dxd5 Rxd5 14 
Rxd5 Axd5 15 Wxd5 Ac6 16 
&4\d6 (as White is unable to 
maintain the knight on this out- 
post he would be better off 
castling immediately) 16...2e6 
17 0-0 &b4 18 Wd2 We7 19 
&b5 d5 20 b3 Hd8 21 Wadi d4 
with good counterplay, Flear- 
Mainka, Dortmund 1989. 

11. Db3 

This is as good as anything: 

a) 11 @d3 We7! and sud- 
denly White is threatened with 
the loss of a piece by ...e4. 
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b) 11 Afe2 e4 and it is diffi- 
cult to see a better move than 12 
44 transposing into the game. 


WY <A 


ut / 


12 fa 
- 12 d6!? axb5 13 &xb5S with 
unclear play is a suggestion in 
ChessBase Magazine, while 
Wolff himself considers that 
White should perhaps try the 
aggressive 12 24!?. 

12... d6 

13. Re2 

White is a little too co- 

operative around here. He might 
do better to try to stir up com- 
plications with 13 g4!? when a 
possible continuation is 13...g5 
14 @h5 @AxhS 15 gxh5 f5, al- 
though this does look quite 
pleasant for Black. 

3 axb5 

14 &xb5 Dab 

15 0-0 “Nb4 

16 &c4 We7 (D) 

17 Wa2 

It is very hard to see an active 

plan for White here. Playing f3 
will lead to kingside weak- 


nesses and he is unable to 
achieve anything worthwhile on 
the queenside. 


7 


%Y 


Yat 
Aay 


20. 
White is now forced into des- 
perate measures to counteract 
the threat of ...Ae5 and ...Af3+. 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


&\xe4 
f3 
Wxe3 
Rxe3 
Rect 


= 


wes 


Wrxed | 
Wrxe3+- 
Bxe3 
Bed 
&xa3 


26 &xad Rab 
27 = el Ets 
White is losing a pawn on the 
queenside which renders his 
game hopeless. 
0-1 


Summary 

There does not appear to be 
anything much wrong with the 
lines where Black counters with 
...€6. The important lesson from 
the material here is that Black 
should ensure that he adopts a 
move order whereby he can 
weaken White’s kingside with 
... &Xf3 at some stage. If White 
is allowed to keep his bishop on 
e2 (e.g. by meeting axb5 with 
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&)xb5), then it is more difficult 
for Black to gain good coun- 
terplay. 

As Black, don’t play lines 
with ...d6, unless you have a 
very specific idea in mind. 
Above ali, don’t play like this 
and then just develop your 
pieces ~- the chances are you 
will find yourself a pawn down 
for nothing. 

If you want to try something 
slightly unusual with White 
then the lines with &c4 and 
4ge2 offer reasonable chances. 
Black has to respond accurately 
as simply developing the pieces 
allows White time to clamp 
down on the d5-square. 


4 The Modern Line: 5 e3 axb5 


This line against 5 e3 was origi- 
nally known as the 5...2b7 
variation, as this was the move 
order by which it usually came 
about. However, it is now 
known that 5...axb5 is a more 
accurate move order to adopt. 
This variation caused a great 
deal of confusion when it origi- 
nally emerged in the mid-1980s 
— in one issue of Informator, 
5...&b7 was variously assessed 
as | (Alburt), !? (Browne) and 
?! (Krogius). 

The point of this variation is 
to play for pressure along the 
long diagonal with the bishop 
on b7. In one of the main lines, 
this strategy triumphs for Black 
as his light-squared bishop re- 
moves both central pawns, the 
g2-pawn and finally the rook on 
hl. 

In game 12 we consider the 
. lines arising from 1 d4 Af6 2 c4 
c5 3 d5 bS 4 cxb5 a6 5 e3 axb5 
6 &xb5 Wa5+ 7 Dc3 Rb7 8 
&d2. With this system, White is 
often putting the black idea to 
the test by attempting to hang 
on to the extra material. How- 
ever, thanks to Patrick Wolff’s 
12...Wb7!, Black seems to be 
passing this test. 


More troublesome for Black 
is Farago’s idea 8 ®e2!? which 
we examine in games 13 and 
14. This is a more pragmatic 
approach. White immediately 
returns the extra pawn, presum- 
ing that he will be able to gen- 
erate pressure with his lead in 
development. The resulting po- 
sitions remind me of some 
variations of the Sicilian — 
Black has healthy pawn struc- 
ture and good long term pros- 
pects, but is often struggling to 
combat White’s initiative. 

In Game 13 we look at 
8...2xd5, while Game 14 con- 
siders 8...Axd5 with some other 
odds and ends. 


Game 12 

Nickoloff-Wolff 

Toronto 1985 
1 d4 AE6 
2 4 c5 
3 «dd b5 
4 exb5 a6 
5§ axb5 
6 &xb5 WaS+ 
7 &3 &b7 (D) 
§ Rd2 


8 &c4 e6 9 Rd? will trans- 
pose, while Farago’s 8 He? is 


considered in the next two 
games. The only other white 
move worthy of consideration is 
the speculative 8 e4!? when af- 
ter 8...2)xe4 9 De2 we have: 

a) 9...g67! 10 0-0 Ad6 11 a4! 
(11 Rd3 Rg7 12 Rg5 Rab 13 
Hel £6 14 &f4 D7 15 Dg3 
Rxd3 16 Wxd3 De5 17 RxeS 
fxe5 18 Aged also looked good 
for White in Ziegler-Takle, 
Gausdal 1990) 11...2g7 12 
Rg5 h6 13 Rf4 0-0 14 Lxd6 
exd6 (Black’s position is cut in 
two so when White launches his 
kingside attack, he will find it 
very difficult to feed pieces 
over for the defence) 15 f4 f5 
16 g4 @h8 17 gxf5 gxf5 18 
Wd3 a6 19 Hadi Hf7 20 @hi 
Wh4 21 &c4 Ac7 22 b3 Hes 23 
3f3 WaS 24 Bgl Wa8 25 Hh3 
e6 26 He2 Yh7 27 Bhg3 Ree7 
28 Ego Wf8 29 h4 Gh8 30 hS 
We8 31 H6g3 Hrs 32 WE3 Lh7 
33 Bgl Ae6 34 AbS5 Ra8 35 
Hg6 Ad4 36 Hexd4 cxd4 37 
Axd6 Wd8 38 Wg3 Kgs 39 
@xf5 1-0 Beliavsky-Adams, 
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Tilburg 1992. 

b) 9...Ad6 (this is much bet- 
ter than 9...g6 — as White cannot 
reply 10 a4) 10 a4 g6 11 0-0 
&g7 12 Bg5 (12 Bel 0-0 13 
Rg5 He8 14 Hcl Ra 15 Rb3 
&c4 16 Ag3 &xb3 17 axb3 f6 . 
18 2f4 Da6 19 WE3 Abs 20 
@xb5 Wxb5 21 He3 Ab4 22 
Bed £5 23 Ac3 Wh7 24 Re5 
Rh6 25 2f4 2e7 26 Re5 Rh6 
27 24 '-'» P. Nielsen-O. Jo- 
hansen, Gausdal 1993) 12...2)£5 
13 &b5 (a strange manoeuvre) 
13...0-0 14 a4 e6 15 Ag3 Axg3 
16 hxg3 2d4 17 Hed f5 18 
Ad6 Axd5 19 Re7 Ac6 20 
Rxf8 HBxf8 21 Act Axc4 22 
&xc4 DeS 23 2b5 £4 with a 
complete mess, Montecatine- 
Komljenovic, Benasque 1993. 

8 Wh6 


GANG 
ay 


9 Wh3 
The main line and the sharp- 
est — White tries to hang on to 
the extra material. White also 
has various ways to return the 
extra pawn in the hope of get- 
ting his pieces out quickly: 
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a) 9 Age2 Axd5 10 0-0 
(hoping to capitalise on his de- 
velopment lead) i0...c6 (or 
10...ADf6 11 a4 e6 12 Ag3 Acb 
13 Aced Axe4 14 Axed Re7 
15 2c3 0-0 16 We4 £6 17 Hadi 
Wc7 18 f4 and White has some 
pressure, Brenninkmeijer-And- 
ruet, Amsterdam 1988; alterna- 
tively 10...A\c7 looks too slow, 
e.g. 11 a4 @xb5 12 @xb5 e6 13 
e4 Re7 14 Af4 0-0 15 Hec3 
and Black is suffering from too 
many weak squares, Ruban- 
Martynov, USSR 1986) il a4 
(this gives Black the chance to 
move her knight and leave the 
White pieces slightly in each 
other’s way — Fedorowicz’s 
suggestion of 11 e4 Axc3 12 
&xc3 Re7 13 a4 is stronger) 
11..AQb4 12 c4 Re7 13 Dg3 
0-0 14 Wed Bh8 15 Dce2 Ac6 
16 AhS Hg8 17 Rc3 AFB 18 
&xb4 Axb5 19 axbS Hxal 20 
Xxal cxb4 and the White attack 
has bumt out, Arnason-Zso. 
Polgar, Reykjavik 1988. 

b) 9 &c4 e6 


oe 
Led 8 


az ” panty 
7. 
UNG 
Zz A 
Vacs 
qe “2 hs 


and now 10 Wb3 will trans- 
pose back into the main line. 
Other options for White are: 

b1) 10 e4 Axed. Black must 
capture this pawn and so this is 
an important position. White 
has several ways to try to de- 
velop the initiative: 

bl1) 11 Af3 Re7 (11...A6 
12 0-0 exdS 13 Hel+ Re7 14 
&b3 c4 and now instead of 15 
2a4?!, Guliev-Khachian, USSR 
1986, White should play 15 
Rc2 Ac6 16 Rg5 with an un- 
clear position; 11...4d6!? 12 
Be5 Le7 13 b3 RG 14 Aga 
Rd4 15 0-0 0-0 16 Ae3 Ba6 17 
&xa6 “Axa6 18 Hcl was unclear 
in J. Horvath-Mate, Hungarian 
Team Ch. 1994) 12 0-0 (if 12 
“\xe4 Black will regain the 
piece with 12...exd5) 12...0-0 13 
Hel Af6 (capturing instead on 
d2 or c3 will leave the Black 
kingside very short of defend- 
ers) 14 2b3 Da6 15 HeS exd5 
16 “xd7 @xd7 17 Bxe7 D6 
18 2p5 d4 19 Bxb7 Wxb7 20 
Rxf6 gxf6 21 Wed4+ hs 22 
WES Db4 23 Ded Hp8 24 g3 
and White has a promising at- 
tack in return for the exchange, 
Christiansen-Sarfati, Welling- 
ton 1988. 

b12) 11 dxe6 fxe6 (11...Axc3 
12 exf7+ Yd8 13 2xc3 Rxg2 
14 £d5 is very dangerous for 
Black) 12 Axe4 2xe4 13 Wh5+ 
(13 £3 is not very dynamic, e.g. 
13.226 14 2c3 Ac6 15 Ae2 
Rd8 16 a4 d5 17 Qb5 G7 18 
“4 c4 19 “Axg6 hxg6 20 Rxc6 


Wxc6 21 Re5 Vb4+ 22 HF d4 
23 We2 d3 24 We4 Wxe4 25 
fxe4 Bh4 0-1 was Schaeferbar- 
thold-Wohlfart, Hessen 1988) 
13...226 14 Wf3 Wxb2 15 Hdl 
We5+ 16 De2 Wed 17 Wh3 
Re7 18 £3 Web 19 2b5 Wd5 20 
&c4 3-1 Grooten-Alekhina, 
Kecskemet 1984. 17...Wxg2 18 
Hgi Wed would have placed the 
onus on White to justify the two 
pawn deficit. 

b2) 10 WF3 is very risky, e.g. 
10...exd5 (10...a6 11 e4 Ab4 
aS mentioned by Fedorowicz is 
also very strong) 11 @xd5 
Axd5 12 Rxd5 Rxd5 13 Wxd5 
Wxb2 14 Bdl Ac6 (Wolff sug- 
gests that Black should simply 
grab the pawn with 14...Wxa2 
15 We4+ Re7 16 2c3 Wad!) 15 
Rcl Wo4+ 16 Bd2 We 17 
Be2 We6 18 Af4 Wxd5 19 
@xd5 Ha7 20 Ye2 Abd 21 
&xb4 cxb4 22 Hc2 Re7 23 
Hc8+ Rd8 24 Rd2 axa2 25 
Hb1 0-0 26 @el a5 and a 
draw was agreed in Yuferov- 
Utemov, Moscow 1991. 

b3) 10 &cl is, according to 
Fedorowicz: ‘a move which no- 
one in his right mind would 
play’. This harsh assessment 
was bome out in alarming 
fashion in Domanski-Schlesing- 
er, Giessen 1991, where White 
only managed to make one 
more move: 10...Wb4 11 Wb3 
exd5 0-1. Whatever sequence of 
captures White chooses to 
adopt, he will inevitably suffer 
an accident on the long diago- 
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nal. 

c) 9 AF3 Axd5 10 Axd5 
Rxd5 11 a4 (11 Bc3 e6 12 a4 
transposes to the lines below 
and may be more accurate as 
Black is not given the option of 
...Wg6) 11..e6 (declining the 
chance for 11...Wg6'? which 
could turn out to be a good 
square for the queen — covering 
e4 and g7, eg. 12 0-0 e6 13 
Rc3 Re7 14 Del 0-0 15 f3 
&b7 16 a5 d5 ~— Black has a fine 
position — 17 Ha4 2f6 18 We2 
Ra6 19 Bxa6 Axa6 20 Hed 
Wh6 21 e4 Axc3 22 bxc3 Ac7 
23 exd5 exd5 24 We5 Hfe8 25 
Wxc7 We3+ 26 bhi Wf2 27 
Exg7+ &xg7 28 We3+ Wxg3 
29 hxg3 Me3 0-1 Beil-Haugli, 
Gausdal 1988) 12 2c3 and: 


cl) 12...8e7! (the best): 

cll) 13 &xg7 Mg8 14 Red 
“\c6!? (14...Axg2 15 &g3 Wb7 
16 2e2 2b3! 17 Wd3 Rd5 18 
Wd 2b3 forces a draw, but 
Black decides to play the posi- 
tion in gambit fashion) 15 3 
Wa5+ 16 Be2 (16 Wd2 Wxb5 
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17 axb5 Exal+ 18 Ye2 Qc4+ 
wins) 16..&g4 17 Del Bb4 18 
Ad3 Bb3 


oe 


‘My 
BY 


7 


<T 


sy 


(Black has excellent play) 19 
Bel Da7 20 e4 AxbS 21 exd5 
Gd4+ 22 Sf1 Wa6 23 He3 c4 
24 Aci Hxe3 25 fxe3 c3+ 26 
&f2 cxb2 27 Wxd4 bxalW 28 
Wxal Wxa4 29 Wh8+ 2f8 30 
dxe6 dxe6 31 Wxh7 We4 and 
Black went on to win, Van der 
Werf-Nicholson, Lugano 1989. 

c12) 13 0-0 Wb7 14 Bel 0-0 
15 Wg4 £6 16 DF3 Aaé 17 Hfcl 
Efd8 18 Ad2 Ac7 19 Rd3 eB 
20 e4 &c6 21 b3 Kdb8 22 Habl 
Wce7 23 Ac4 g6 24 e5 f5 25 
We2 De7 26 Wd2 Wd8 27 Bas 
WF8 28 £3 Ha7 29 2c3 Rd5 30 
Hb2 @h5 31 Hcbi g5! and 
Black has taken over the initia- 
tive, Portisch-Nogueiras, Reg- 
gio Emilia 1986. 

c2) 12...2c6 13 Re2 d5 14 
De5 2d6 15 0-0 0-0 16 Ac4 
We7 17 @xd6 Wxd6 (the strong 
black centre compensates for 
the white bishop pair) 18 Wce2 
e5 19 Hfcl Hc8 20 Bel Ad7 21 


b4 cxb4 22 2b5 2b7 23 Wh3 
“c5 24 Wxb4 d4 25 exd4 Wd5 
26 2f1 exd4 27 Mdi d3 28 2d2 
Ha6 29 2f4 Bg6 30 Rg3 h5 
and Black has good chances, 
Georgadze-J. Polgar, Salamanca 
1989. 

ae 
10 =e 
10 204?! Wxb3 11 2xb3 


e6 


Paver Pi 
TROD, 


avoids complications and 
heads for an endgame. The 
drawback is that, if anyone, it is 
Black who now has the better 
chances: 

a) 11...2a6! now the knight 
will come to b4 and disturb 
White’s co-ordination: 

al) 12 £3 exd5 13 Dge2 Dc7 
14 0-0 &d6 15 Kfdl Bc6 16 
Sel 0-0 is about equal, Lam- 
precht-Geisler, Nestved 1988. 

a2) 12 Age2 Ab4 (D) 

13 0-0 (after 13 dxe6 Fedor- 
owicz gives 13...0d3+ 14 @f1 
fxe6 when he claims that 
“‘Black’s active pieces ensure 
him of an edge’ — maybe, but 
Black is a whole pawn down, so 


perhaps better is 13 dxe6 c4!? — 
13...2xg2 also comes into con- 
sideration — and now 14 exf7+ 
@d8 when, although Black is 
three pawns down, the threats 
against g2 and d3 assure him of 
a substantial material gain, e.g. 
15 Ra4 Axg2 16 Bgl Ad3+ 17 
dl Axf2+ 18 Hc2 Red+ 19 
4\xe4 A6xe4 with active play) 


o> 


ASS 


Y 


7 


4 ly 
Z d 


SS $ » 
NN 
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13...Abxd5S 14 Axd5 Axd5 
15 e4 ALG (15...Ab4 16 Dg3 hS 
17 h4 Re7 18 Rc3 Bh7 19 a3 
a6 20 e5 Axh4 21 Rc2 Hh 
22 Ded Le7 23 Ad6+ Bxd6 24 
exd6 f5 25 £3 Yf7 26 Rd2 
Rhh8 27 b4 cxb4 28 axb4 h4 
and Black is a pawn up for not 
much, Mirallés-Koch, Lyon Z 
1990) 16 e5 Aga 17 Rc3 (6 18 
exf6 gxf6 19 Ag3 2e7 20 Hfel 
Hg8 21 Hadi 2c6 22 £3 Ah6 
(if Black consolidates her centre 
she will have an excellent posi- 
tion, so White initiates compli- 
cations) 23 &xe6 dxe6 24 Bxe6 
Rd7 25 He3 Sd8 26 Bdel He8 
27 Exe7 Hxe7 28 2xf6 Ags 29 
Rxe7+ Axe7 30 Ded c4 and 
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the game was eventually drawn, 
Halasz-Zsu. Polgar, Lillafiired 
1989, 

a3) 12 Af3 Dbé4 (12...exd5 
13 0-0 Re7 14 Hfdi 0-0 15 
Sel Ac7 — now that White’s 
knight is so far from the f4- 
square it is difficult for him to 
place the black centre under any 
pressure — 16 Ah4 g6 17 g3 
Hfb8 18 Ag? Ac6 19 Habl c4 
20 &c2 Deb 21 Af4 d4 22 exd4 
RF3 23 Afe2 Ab4 24 d5 Ags 
25 h4 Rxe2 26 hxgS Axd1 27 
Hxd1 ®e8 and in the game, D. 
Gurevich-Benjamin, Chicago 
1986, Black soon won) 13 0-0 
Sybxd5 14 Axd5 Axd5 15 fel 
AFG 16 eS d5 17 Rdl Rd6 18 
AF3 De4 19 Rel Sd7 (Black’s 
central pawns give her the ad- 
vantage) 20 Re2 Ra6 21 Afl 
Ehb8 22 b3 e5 23 Ad? f5 24 g3 
S&xfl 25 Sxfl Ba3 26 Axed 
fxe4 27 Se2. Xba8 winning a 
pawn, Vera-Zso. Polgar, Novi 
Sad OL 1990. 

b) 11...exd5S (this is perfectly 
playable but not as incisive as 
line ‘a’) 12 Dge2 Ba6 13 0-0 
and now: 

bl) 13...2e7 14 Hfdi 0-0 15 
Rel c4 (15...Ac7 16 Df c4 17 
Rc2 Ac6 18 Dfe2 Hfb8 19 
Hab1 Ae6 20 a3 Bb6 21 Da2 
Hab8 22 Ab4 Ra8 23 Rc3 and, 
following Black’s passive play, 
White has gained the upper 
hand, Pinter-Emst, Thessaloniki 
OL 1984) 16 &c2 Rc6 17 Af4 
4yb4 18 Rbi BAS 19 h4 KB 
20 Ace2 Da6 21 Rc3 Re7 22 
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h5 with an edge, Hjartarson- 
Fedorowicz, Hastings 1985. 
b2) 13...Ac7 14 Hfdi 2d6 15 

Rel 0-0 16 Haci (16 £3 Hfe8 
17 Rf2 Re5 18 Hd2 Ac6 19 
Hadi h6 20 h3 Heb8 21 &c2 
&b5 22 DAxbS Rxb5 23 b3 
Exa2 24 2h7+ Bxh7 25 Hxa2 
Rxe2 26 Hxe2 Bxb3 27 Bc2 c4 
28 Sf1 g5 29 Ye2 Yg6 30 Rel 
SS 31 04+ Heb 32 Hdcl dxe4 
33 fxed Qf4 34 Hal He3+ 35 
@fl Xxe4 36 Ha6+ d6 37 Bad 
Ad5 38 Bf2 2e3 'h-'h was 
Razuvaev-Tseshkovsky, Caicut- 
ta 1986) 16...2c6 17 Ag3 Hfbs 
18 Hb1 g6 19 £3 Bb7 20 Dge2 
Hab8 21 &h4 Dce8 22 Hd2 
with equality, Ornstein-Biries- 
cu, Vienna 1986. 

10. &\xe4 

Without this tactic Black’s 

play would make no sense. 

Wt Axed = A xd 

12 Wd3 


2 Whb7! 
This move, the brainchild of 
the inventive American Grand- 
master Patrick Wolff, makes 


this variation rather pointless 
for White as he can now only 
really hope to draw. Previously 
the highly complex 12...f5 had 
been the norm: 13 ®g3 (the 
original try, 13 @g5?, doesn’t 
work, e.g. 13...2xg2 14 We2 
&xhi 15 £3 Ha6 16 a4 Re7 17 
Ath3 h6 18 aS Wb7 19 Dxe6 
Bxe6 20 Wxe6 Wxb5 21 We2 
Wxb2 22 Hdl Dc6 23 Sf2 
Wd4+ 24 2e3 Wh4+ 25 ogi 
Wxh3 26 @xhl @xaS 27 &xc5 
4c6 28 Bxe7 Dxe7 29 Mgl 
£7 30 Hxe7+ &xg7 0-1 Ben- 
jamin-Alburt, USA Ch. 1984) 
13... 2xg2 


Ye: 


Y 


and now: 

a) 14 a4: 

al) 14...Wb7 15 f3 Re7 16 
@ie2 Bxhl 17 Axh1 0-0 18 
0-0-0 (D) 

all) 18...2f6 19 &c3 d5 20 
a4 Qxc3 21 Wxce3 Bf6 22 
“g3 Dab 23 DghS Rf7 24 
Bxe6 Ac7 25 Dxc7 Wxc7 26 
Wd2 £4 27 Wxd5 Haf8 28 We6 
Gh8 29 Bd7 Bxd7 30 &xd7 
Wd8 31 a5 Wg5 32 Wed Wxe4 


33 Rxg4 26 34 Rd7 Ha8 (not 
34...gxh5 35 &c6! and White 
wins) 35 “xf4 Hxa5 and White 
managed to convert his edge 
into a win, Beliavsky-Miles, 
Thessaloniki OL 1984. 
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al2) 18...0c6 19 &b1 De5 
20 We3 Axf3 21 Ac3 Rg5S 22 
Wxc5 We4+ with a complicated 
position, | Kouatly-Ermenkov, 
Albena 1985. 

a2) 14...8e7 with the further 
split: 

a21) 15 Df3 


SS 


WNT 


Y 


(this is White’s best — the 
knight performs more useful 
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functions on the f3-square than 
e2) 15..&xh! 16 Dxhi 0-0 
(16...2f6 17 Ag3 0-0 18 Sf 
d5 19 Hel Da6 20 2f4 c4 21 
We2 Ac5 22 Re3 d4 23 Rxd4 
Rxd4 24 Axd4 £4 25 Des Ad3 
26 &xc4 Wxd4 27 Wxd3 
Wxd3+ 28 &xd3 Hxa4 29 Ac5 
with a good endgame for White, 
Novikov-Palatnik, Lvov 1986) 
17 Ag3 d5 18 Sfl Wd6 19 Bel 
4a6 20 De2 2f6 21 AF4 e5 22 
Rxa6 exf4 23 Bc4 Bxad 24 b3 
Bb4 25 Sxd5+ Gh8 26 dl 
Wd7 27 &c4 and Black is 
struggling to stay in the game, I. 
Ivanov-Wolff, New York 1985. 

a22) 15 @le2 Rxhl 16 
“xhl 0-0 17 &c3 d5 18 0-0-0 
&a6 19 Re5 £6 (White’s lack 
of control of e5 is causing him 
problems) 20 &xf6 Hxf6 21 
DEA BcT7 22 Dg3 HFT 23 We2 
Wd6 24 Ah3 h6 25 f4 Dxb5 26 
Wxb5 Hfa7 and Black has a 
winning position, Conover-Al- 
burt, USA 1985. 

b) 14 Dle2 Axhl 15 Axhi 
Re7 


x 
aan 
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and now: 

b1) 16 Ahg3 0-0 17 a4 and: 

bil) 17...Ac6 18 2c3 d5 19 
We3 “Ad8 (19...e5 doesn’t work, 
e.g. 20 Rxe5 Rg5 21 f4 Hae8 
22 Rxc6 Wxc6 23 Hcl Re7 24 
b4 2d6 25 Hxc5 Rxc5 26 
Wxc5 Wxa4 27 Wxd5+ Gh8 28 
Wd4 Hf7 29 $f2 with a win- 
ning position for White, Plas- 
kett-Barlov, Bor 1985) 20 @h5 
(this i is unimpressive so Fedor- 
owicz Suggests instead 20 b4 f4 
21 bxcS &xc5 22 WeS Axf2+ 
23 f1 Mf7 24 DhS when 
White has a very strong attack) 
20...d4 21 Axd4 cxd4 22 Rxd4 
Wb7 23 &xg7 Whi+ 24 Rf1 f4 
25 We2 HFS 26 0-0-0 Wc6+ 27 
&c3 £3 28 Wd3 Wxad 29 Dg3 
Hd5 0-1 D. Gurevich-Nichol- 
son, Lugano 1985. 

b12) 17...d5?! is too neglect- 
ful of development, e.g. 18 Af4 
Ka7 19 Sf1 2f6 20 Bel He7 
21 Axe6 Bxe6 22 Wxd5 Vf7 23 
Rcd BfeS 24 Axf5 Sg6 25 
Hxe6 Hxe6 26 Wxe6 1-0 Costa- 
Popovic, Reggio Emilia 1985. 

b2) 16 &c3 led to a disaster 
for White in Farago-Ermenkov, 
Prague Z 1985, viz. 16...0-0 17 
2xd77? Hd8 18 We3 £8 0-1. 


13.8 
13 Ag3 Rxg2 14 £3 Rxhi 15 

@xhl &e7 16 a4 0-0 and the 
advantage for Black over the 
variations with 12...f5 is that his 
king is not unpleasantly ex- 
posed. Black has a clear advan- 
tage. 

13... c4 


14 &xcd4 Qxcd 
15 Wed 5 


16 We2 

16 Wd4 dxe4 (16..Ac6 17 
We3 dxe4d 18 Wxed 2b4 is 
completely equal) 17 &c3 exf3 
18 Dxf3 Ac6 19 We4 Bb4 
1-1/2 Diedam-Vogelmann, Bun- 
desliga 1993. 

16... dxe4 
17) &c3 

Others: 

a) 17 Hcl “Ad7 18 fxe4d (18 
Wxe4 is much safer, eg. 
18...Wxed+ 19 fxe4 Dc5 20 
Be2 Mxa2 21 AL3 Axb2 22 Bc4 
Re7 and Black has an extra 
pawn, although it will be very 
difficult for him to convert this, 
Litvinchuk-Wolff, USA 1985) 
18...2c5 19 a3 Rxgl 20 Bxgl 
0-0 is very risky for White who 
will have to play the whole 
game with his king lacking 
shelter, e.g. 21 Eft Hac8 22 
&c3 Bed 23 HE2 Wh6+ 24 bg3 
4c5 25 Heel Wc6 26 Bf4 e5 27 
Hod Dd7 28 Bp5 Df6 29 h3 h6 
30 HFS Axe4+ 31 Ph2 Dxc3 


32 bxc3 Hxc3 33 We2 f6 (Black 
is winning, although White now 
swindled his way to a draw) 34 
Wa2+ Wed 35 Hf2 Ha8 36 Whi 
Ecxa3 37 Hxf6 Hal 38 Wb7 
Hla2 39 Wc6 Wh4 40 Bffl We7 
41 Wd5+ '-'» was Tihonov- 
Vescovi, Szeged Junior World 
Ch. 1994. 
b) 17 Wxe4 


ay a 
= es: 
_- 


a2 
fie 
a 


and now Black has two pos- 
sibilities of which the first is by 
far the more promising: 

bl) 17...Wxb2 18 Bb1 Wxa2 
19 4e2 4d7 (there is no need 
for Black to weaken himself 
with 19...f5 when after 20 Wd3 
Rc5 21 Dc3 Wa7 22 Wh5+ 
@d7 23 Wc6 0-0 24 Bb7 Wal+ 
25 Xb1 Wa7 26 Hb7 a draw was 
agreed in Santos-Koch, Manila 
OL 1992) 20 Ac3 Wa6 21 Abs 
Hc8 22 0-0 Rc5+ 23 Phi 0-0 
and White is a pawn down for 
nothing, Cherepkov-Sivokho, 
Leningrad 1990. 

b2) 17...Wxed+?! 18 fxe4 
“Ad7 19 He2 Ac5 20 Ac3 
4)d3+ 21 #e2 Axb2 22 Abs 
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a4 23 Ac3 Ha8 24 Abs Mad 
25 c3 a8 26 Db5 1-12 Kar- 
pov-Miles, Tilburg 1986. 

c) 17 fxe4 Dd7 (17...0c6 18 
43 Bb4 19 Axb4 Bxb4+ 20 
$f2 0-0 21 Rhdl Bfc8 was 
equal in Dlugy-D. Gurevich, 
USA Ch. 1985) 18 De2 Ac5 
(this isn’t bad, but 18...2c5 
pinning down the white king 
looks even better — Black need 
not be in a rush to regain mate- 
rial) 19 0-0 Axe4 20 Re3 Rd6 
21 2d4 0-0 22 Ac3 with equal- 
ity, R. Garcia~-Pazos, Dubai OL 
1986. 

17. &b4 


Z 


as 
paw ea 
me / 
a sn 
a i 


ie 
mae 


Ravi One 
mua lig 


18 Se2? 
This is very poor. 18 fxe4 
&xc3+ 19 bxc3 0-0 20 Df3 


Wb6 would the White disadvan- 
tage to a minimum. 
18 ta exf3 


19 axf3 &xc3+ 
20 Wxe3 0-0 
21 Hg 
21 0-0, attempting to con- 
struct some sort of shelter on 
the kingside was preferable, but 
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Black is obviously still much 
better. 


21... g6 

22 «=Hg3 A\c6 
23. «g4 Hfc8 
24 D3 Habs 


White is now completely lost 
as 25 b3 runs into 25...0b4. 


25 Ded Wxb2 
26 «Df6+ Sg7 
27 h5+ Sf 
28 Wxb2 Hxb2 
29 BD g3 Ae5 
0-1 
Game 13 


Shirov-Adams 
Khaikidhiki 1992 


1 44 “6 
2 4 c5 

3.0 «5 b5 

4 exb5 a6 

5 e3 axb5 
6 &xb5 WaS+ 
7 &c3 2b7 
8 Be2 &xd5 


Black’s alternative capture, 
8...A\xd5, is considered in the 


er Rc6 

Black’s bishop is an impor- 
tant piece and should not be 
given up with 9...c6 10 “xd5 
4)xd5 as after 11 a4 White has a 
good game. 

Note that 9...&b7 transposes 
into the note to Black’s 9th in 
the next game. 

10 = a4 

This bolstering of the queen- 
side is a good move, but also 
possible is 10 Wd3, e.g. 

a) 10...e6 11 e4 Re7 12 Rf4 
(12 &g5 gives more chances of 
gaining the initiative) 12...0-0 
13 &xc6 Dxc6 14 e57! cd! 15 
Wxc4 DxeS 16 Wd4 Dcé 
(Black has an excellent posi- 
tion) 17 Wd2 d5 18 Hfcl Hac8 
19 a3 Hfd8 20 b4 Was 21 Wdl 
d4 22 Aa4 Ad5 23 Rd2 RG 24 
Habl d3 25 Dec3 “Axc3 26 
Rxc3 Ad4 27 Db6 Ac2+ 28 
fl Ws 29 Axf6 Wxh2 30 
Bel Whi+ 31 &d2 Wh6+ 32 
el Hxcl 33 Bxcl d2+ 0-1 A. 


D. Martin-Hodgson, London 
1989. 

b) 10...2xb5 11 AxbS Ac6 
12 Bd2 (12 a4 d5 13 e4 dxe4 14 
Weg3 e5 15 Hec3 Re7 16 Wxg7 
Be8 17 Who Ad4 18 Axd4 
cxd4 19 @xe4 Wd5 20 Dg3 
Hg6 21 Wh3 2c5 22 Ws Hf8 
led to a very unclear position in 
Nickoloff-Basanta, Canada Z 
1992) 12...Wb6 13 a4 d5 14 e4 
dxe4 15 Wg3 e5 16 Dec3 Re7 
17 Wxg7 Hg8 18 “dS! (com- 
pared to the game Nickoloff- 
Basanta game, the insertion of 
&.d2 and ...Wb6 gives White the 
chance for this powerful tactic, 
which leads to a good endgame) 
18...8xg7 19 Dxb6 Bb8 20 a5 
Bd7 21 Ad5 Sd8 22 Adc3 f5 
23 a6 Yc8 24 a7 Ha8 25 AdS 
Sb7 26 Ddc7 “xa7 27 Dxa8 
Qxb5 28 Ha5 Ad6 29 Mfal 
4c8 30 Bb5+ Sc6 31 Hb3 2d8 
32 Ha6+ Yd5 33 Hb7 Rf7 34 
“\cT1+ &c4 35 De6 26 36 
Ha4+ 2d5 37 Ha6 Sc4 38 Bc6 
Sd5 39 Hxc8 Sxe6 40 Bc6+ 
@d5 41 Exf6 Hxf6 42 Bxd7+ 
Sc4 43 Rc3 He6 44 Axh7 f4 
45 &f1 1-0 Farago- Stangl, Al- 
tensteig 1987. 

10... e6 

Others: 

a) 10...g6 (D) 

is another way to complete 
development, but Black is vul- 
nerable to a quick f4 and e5 
from his opponent. White can 
try to arrange this advance in 
the following ways: 

al) 11 e4 and now: 
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all) 11..2g7 12 Rg5! h6 13 
&h4 d6 14 f4! (White is stead- 
ily developing a strong initia- 
tive) 14..0-0 15 e5 dxe5 16 
fxeS Dgd 17 Rxe7 Rxe5? 
(17...8e8 18 &xc5 DxeS when 
Black is ‘only’ a pawn down, is 
preferable) 18 &xf8 &xh2+ 19 
Shi Sxf8? (a more promising 
try is 19... &xg2+ but after 20 
&xg2 De3+ 21 Sxh2 Dxd1 22 
Haxd1 &xf8 23 Df4 White has 
far too much play for the queen 
for Black to have much hope) 
20 Af4 Axf4 21 Wxg4 Vg5 22 
Bed AxbS 23 axb5 Wxal 24 
Xxal Bxal+ 25 Yh2 and White 
is winning, Novikov-Kir. Geor- 
giev, Moscow 1994. 


He eee 
WING 


al2) 11...d6 12 f4 &xb5 13 
A\xb5 Rg7 14 e5 dxe5 15 fxeS 
\g4 16 BgS a6 17 Dec3 
“\xe5 18 “Ad5 0-0 19 &xe7 
A\bd7 20 Rxf8 Axf8 21 We2 c4 
22 #h1 Wd8 23 Bad! Rg7 24 
“\dc3 Wb8 25 Hd5 and Black 
does not have enough play for 
the exchange, Brenninkmeijer- 
Van der Sterren, Dutch Ch. 
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1990. 
a2) 11 2d2 Wb6 12 4 


12...2g7 (it is rarely a prom- 
ising idea for Black to capture 
on e4 and this position is no 
exception, e.g. 12...Axe4 13 
Axe4 Rxe4 14 Rc3 £6 15 Af4 
and it will prove be very diffi- 
cult for Black to complete his 
development) 13 ®f4 Dxe4 
(clearly dangerous but 13...0-0 
14 e5 Ded 15 Rxc6 Axc3 16 
&xc3 Wxc6 17 Ads Be8 18 
Hel is very unpalatable) 14 
“fdS Rxd5 15 “AxdS Wb7 16 
Rf4 0-0 17 Axe7+ Gh8 18 
Wb3 d6 19 Wd5 Wxd5 20 Axd5 
Sxb2 21 Kael (the White ini- 
tiative persists into the end- 
game) 21...f5 22 Rh6 Hd8 23 £3 
$2d4+ 24 Re3 Ac3 25 Ac7 
a7 26 De6 Rxe3+ 27 Bxe3 
Me7 28 Bfel Ads 29 B3e27! 
(29 Dxd8 Axe3 30 AL7+ Uxf7 
31 Hxe3 Ad7 32 He8+ g7 33 
Xd8 is winning for White) 
29...8c8 30 Hd2 2c3 31 Bxd6 
&xb5 32 axb5 c4 33 Sf2 c3 34 
Hol Ad7 35 Ad4 DeS 36 Hc2? 


4d3+ 37 &g3 Ab4 38 Mel 
Ad3 39 Bc2 Ab4 'h-1, Io- 
nescu-Biriescu, Romania Ch. 
1988. Notes based on those of 
Ionescu in ChessBase Maga- 
zine. 

b) 10...8xb5?! (it is not a 
good idea to encourage the 
white pieces into attacking po- 
sitions) 11 Axb5 d5? (11...e6 is 
essential; also bad is 11...Ac6 
12 2d2 Whé 13 &c3 e6 14 
Rxf6 gxf6 15 Af4 d5 16 Whs 
a7 17 e4 dxe4 18 Mfd1 Axb5 
19 axb5 Mxal 20 Hxal Re7 21 
h4 0-0 22 Wh6 @h8 23 Ahs 
Hg8 24 Ha8 2d8 25 Axf6 He7 
1-0 Peek-Mannion, Edinburgh 
1988 — 26 Wd2 wins) 12 e4! 


12...dxe4 (Black is in a real 
mess, as the following varia- 
tions — given by Fedorowicz ~ 
show 12...e6 13 exdS @xd5 14 
Af4 Bb4 15 Wet; 12..d4 13 
b4! cxb4 14 e5! Bd5 15 e6 fxe6 
16 BDexd4) 13 b4! Was 
(13...cxb4 14 We2! wins) 14 
We2 e6 15 bxc5 Aa6 16 Md 
Wec8 17 c6 and Black is getting 


crushed, Fedorowicz-Berg, Os- 
tend 1987. 
11 eaé!? 


This is the most direct, but 
White can also gain a good at- 
tacking position with 11 Ag3 
Sie7 12 e4 0-0 13 e5 Ad5S 14 
Rd2 We7 15 Axd5 Rxd5 16 
Rc3. 

jb ee S&xb5 

Others: 

a) 11...Axe4 12 &xc6 Axc3 
13 Qxd7+ Axd7 14 Axc3 is 
unpleasant for Black. 

b) 11...Rxe4 12 Axed Axe4 
13 ®c3 is given in some 
sources, but I don’t see the 
point of this manoeuvre. 13 
Wd3 looks more logical. 

c) 11...8e7 12 eS Ads 13 
- &xd5 exd5 14 Ha3! (this rook 
manoeuvre is one of the advan- 
tages of 10 a4 over 10 Wd3) 
14,..We7 15 Afa d4 16 2c4 0-0 
17 Wh5 Re4 (White’s last 
move set the beautiful trap of 
17...Exa4 (D) 

18 Wxh7+!! @xh7 19 Bh3+ 
&g8 20 Agé! and Hh8 mate) 18 
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y: ¥ y 
a ee 
oe 


Ae RA 


Rd5 Qg6 (18...2xd5 19 Axd5 
Wd8 20 Bh3 h6 21 Rxh6) 19 
4\xg6 hxg6 20 Wxg6 and wins, 
Prudnikova-Gocheva, USSR 
1989. 
12 Axb5 Axed 
This is a good practical deci- 
sion. Black does not have an 
attractive position, so he might 
as well have an extra pawn. 
13. Ag3 
13 24 is also promising, e.g. 
13...A\a6 


and now: 
a) 14 Bec3 Axc3 15 bxc3 
Se7 16 Ad6+ (16 8d6 keeps 
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the initiative, but is less con- 
vincing, e.g. 16...Wd8 17 Wf3 
0-0 18 Nfdi &xd6 19 Bxd6 
“c7 20 c4 Ae8 21 Rddl Af6 
22 Wa3 Wce8 23 a5 d5 24 a6 
dxc4 25 WaS AdS 26 Edcl 
Wc6 and Black has wriggled out 
of trouble and went on to win, 
Jelen-Sermek, Slovenia 1993) 
16...2xd6 17 Wxd6 Wd8 is 
promising for White, Holmes- 
Mannion, Scotland Ch. 1991. 

b) 14 f3 is insufficiently dy- 
namic, e.g. 14..A0f6 15 Ad6+ 
&xd6 16 Wxd6 Bc8 and Black 
threatens ...&c6, Giulian-Man- 
nion, Glasgow 1991. 

c) 14 Ag3 Af (14...Axg3 15 
fxg3 only opens more lines) and 
now 15 Hei and, as usual in 
these variations, White has a 
strong attack. 

13 xs Af6 
13...Axg3? will almost never 
be a good idea and here it is 
particularly disastrous, e.g. 14 
fxg3 \c6 15 Bxf7 and wins. 
14 el 


14...2e7 is a better defence. 
The tremendous dynamism of 
Shirov’s imagination is seen in 
the following variations: 15 b4! 
cxb4 (15...Wd8?! 16 Ad6+ 
SRxd6 17 Wxd6) 16 DFS! exf5 
17 Bxe7+ Gxe7 18 Wd6+ Hd8 
19 £g5 Ac6 (19...Me8? loses to 
20 Sxf6+ gxf6 21 Wxf6+ He7 
22 Hel Ac6 23 Wh8+ wins, but 
19...8c8!? may leave White 
with no more than a draw by 20 
Hcl+ Dc6 21 Hxc6+ dxc6 22 
Wxc6+ Gd8 23 Wd6+) 20 
Rxf6+ Bc8 (20...gxf6 21 
Wxf6+ Sc8 22 Wxh8+ &b7 23 
Wf6 and White is better) 21 
di! 


with the possibilities: 

a) 21...a7!? 22 Rxg7 Be8 
23 Wd5 or 23 Wc5 Sb8 24 
Wxf5 with a continuing attack. 

b) 21...gxf6 22 Wxd7+ &b8 
23 Wd6+ (White has to settle 
for a draw as 23 Wxc6?! Ma6! is 
okay for Black) 23...8b7 24 
Wd7+ Sb8 with a draw. 

15 Sf4 d5 
16 ES! 


. 


White ensures that the black 
king remains stuck in the cen- 
tre. 


16 Whb4 
17 eS! Wed 
18 &xf6 Wxdl 


Not 18...Wxf5? 19 &xg7 Kg8 
20 He5 and White is winning. 
19 Haxdl gxf6 
20 «=Bxd5 
Black has escaped into an 
endgame but the White initia- 
tive persists. 
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The best defence was to ex- 
change a pair of rooks with 
21...2d8 22 Bxd8+ Rxd8 (not 
22...8xd8? 23 Hdi+ Bes 24 
4\fd6+ with a big advantage) 23 
&fd6+ Se7 24 Ac4 Bc7 and 
White is only slightly better. 

22 =Dfd6+ e7 
23 Bc 
24 «#3 

This is a surprisingly timid 
move from Shirov. Much more 
effective was 24 Hedi! and 
now: 

a) 24...Ad5? 25 Ac3 Axc3 
(25...Ab6 26 Hxd8 Axc4 27 
&1d7 is mate) 26 Nd7+ We8 27 
bxc3 and White is winning 

b) 24...£5 25 Md7+ St: 26 b3 
and White is much more ac- 
tively placed than in the game 
continuation. 


“Ab4 


24 Ras 
25 Hedi Bhd8 
260=s Sf Xxd2 
27 &xd2 d8 
28 e2 Eb8 
29 = gd 


x 
“7 


% 7, 
Z 
eeeg 


Shirov still has the advantage 
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thanks to his active pieces and 
outside passed a-pawn. 


29 ste “\d5 
30 «=3Sf3 Re7 
31 4h3 2d8 
32 Bed! 


White has cleverly prepared 
to sacrifice the exchange with 
Hxd5! when his two passed 
pawns on the queenside will be 
very difficult to deal with. In an 
attempt to avoid this, Adams 
blunders. 

a2 ws Bc7?? 

Essential was 32...A\b4 when 
after 33 £4 White can continue 
to probe the black position. 

33 a7 eB 
34.6 1-0 

After 34...a8 White wins 
with 35 “\b6. Notes based on 
those of Shirov in ChessBase 
Magazine. 


Game 14 
Shirov-Adams 
Dortmund 1992 


1 d4 AEG 


2 c5 
3 «5 b5 
4 exb5 a6 
5 @3 axb5 


Attempts to avoid 5...g6 and 
5...axb5 are not great for Black: 

a) 5...2b7 6 Ac3 Wa5 could 
transpose back to the main lines 
after 7 £d2, but 7 bxa6! 


gives White the advantage, 
e.g. 7...Axa6 (7...2xd5 is dubi- 
ous as White gets a big lead in 
development, e.g. 8 Sd2 &c6 9 
@f3 We7 10 AbS5 Rxb5 11 
Rxb5 Axa6 12 a4 Wh7 13 Wb3 
e6 14 2c3 Re7 15 Hdl Hd8 16 
RaS bs 17 Wd3 Ab4 18 
Rxb4 cxb4 19 0-0 0-0 20 Aes 
d5 21 4\c6 Ha8 22 Wd4 2d6 23 
Dxb4 Det 24 Ac6 RcS 25 
Wd3 Dd6 26 Wc3 Rb6 27 Wh4 
&\xb5 28 Wxb5 Wa6 29 Hal 
Rd8 30 b4 2f6 31 Wxa6 Bxa6 
32 bS Bxc6 33 bxc6 Rxal 34 
Bxal Bc8 35 a5 1-0 Browne- 
Dunning, USA 1984) 8 242 
Wh6 9 e4 e6 10 AF3! (a familiar 
response by White in these lines 
— he returns the pawn and gains 


a big development advantage) 
10...exd5 11 exdS @xd5 and 
now line ‘al’ causes Black 


enormous problems: 
al) 12 Rc4! 


12...We6+ (Black has a very 
difficult position as Lautier 
demonstrates, e.g. 12...Ajac7 13 
@AxdS Axd5 14 0-0 BWe7 15 
Mel+ De6 16 Rc3 0-0-0 17 
Rd5; 12...Af6 13 We2+ Re7 
14 0-0 dS 15 Rb5+ Rc6 16 
Hfel Ha7 17 Rxc6+ Wxc6 18 
He5 Wh6 19 Rg5 and in both 
cases White has a huge initia- 
tive) 13 ADe2 Weg4? (the best 
chance was 13...2d6 14 0-0 0-0 
15 Rf4 Dac7 16 Ags We6 17 
Sd3 £5) 14 Wh3 Dab4 15 0-0 
and the threat of a3 gives White 
a winning position, Lautier-J. 
Polgar, Haifa 1989. 

a2) 12 Re2 (this is good for 
White, but line ‘a’ should be 
preferred) 12...2e7 13 @xd5 
Rxd5 14 Rc3 Re6 15 Ae5 0-0 
(this simply loses a pawn, so 
15...2d8 should have been 
tried) 16 Axd7 Rxd7 17 Wxd7 
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Ha7 18 We4 2£6 19 0-0 Ab4 
20 Sc4 Hfa8 21 Wed Wc6 22 
Wxc6 Axc6 23 Rxf6 gxf6 24 
§.d5 and White won, Benjamin- 
Alburt, USA Ch. 1986. 

b) 5...e6 is not too bad if you 
don’t mind being a pawn down 
for about half a pawn’s worth of 
play. As this is very similar to a 
Blumenfeld Gambit, rather than 
a Benko, I will restrict myself to 
a couple of examples: 6 @c3 (6 
dxe6 seems to give Black more 
chances, e.g. 6...fxe6 7 Ac3 d5 
8 AF3 Re7 9 b3 0-0 10 Rb2 
axb5 11 S&xb5 WaS 12 2d3 d4 
13 exd4 cxd4 14 Axd4 Ra3 15 
Wd2 We5+ 16 Ade2 Rxb2 17 
Wxb2 ®g4 and Black had 
promising play, Dautov-Blees, 
Kecskemet 1989) 6...exd5 7 
Dge2 


et 
af, ae A 


(this is a relatively recent try 
~ White gets slightly better de- 
veloped before taking the pawn) 
7...2b67 8 Df axbS 9 Rxb5 
Rd6 10 AfxdS Axd5 11 Axd5 
Wa5+ (this is dangerous, but 
otherwise Black will be a pawn 
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down for not much) 12 @c3 
Re5 13 a4 Rxg2 (13...Rxc3+ 
14 bxc3 Wxc3+ 15 Rd2 We is 
a sounder way to play) 14 Bgl 
Ac6 15 Rd2 Rxb5 16 AxdS 
Wb6 17 Wh5S Ac6 18 £4 g6 19 
We5 h6 20 We2 Rfo 21 Was 
Sh4+ 22 Se2 Re7 23 Ac3 Bs 
24 Hed! 0-0-0 25 Wce4 Sb7 26 
Rd5 Ab8 27 Had] We6 28 Wh3 
Wa6 29 Ra5 1-0 Lukacs- 
Plachetka, Belgrade 1984. 

6 &xb5 WaSs+ 

7 &c3 


7 2b7 

7.826 8 Bxa6 Wxa6 is 
playable for Black, but White 
should be slightly better without 
too much trouble, e.g. 9 Age2 
g6 10 0-0 &g7 11 a4 d6 12 Abs 
Wb7 13 Aec3 0-0 14 e4 Da6 15 
Sig5 Bfe8 16 Bcl (16 We2 Ac7 
17 Axc7 Wxc7 18 AbS Wh7 19 
&d2 Ad7 20 &c3 and Black 
doesn’t have a great deal for the 
pawn, Farago-Bukal, Rome 
1986) 16...A\c7 17 Axc7 Wxc7 
18 e5 dxe5 19 @b5 Wh6 20 
Re3 Med8 21 ExcS Wb7 22 


Ac7 Hac8 23 We2 Md7 24 Hcl 
4g4 25 De6 1-0 Kouatly- 
Bukal, Budapest 1987. 

8 De2 &xd5 

9 0-0 Axe3 

Black has tried other knight 
moves: 

a) 9..0c7 10 Rcd Rab 
(10...e6 11 e4 Ra6 12 Rxa6 
&cxa6 13 Re3 d6 14 RF4 Wh6 
15 Wd2 a7 16 Hadi Hd7 17 
Rg5! h6 18 Bh4 Ac6 19 f4 
with an edge, Haugli-Halbritter, 
St. Ingbert 1989) 11 &xa6 (11 
Wd3 Ac6 12 Hdl Rc8 13 £4 g6 
14 Qd2 Rge7 15 Ads Wa7 16 
&c3 0-0 17 Ag3 was unclear in 
the game Bjerke-Hartvig, Co- 
penhagen 1989) and now: 

al) 11...Abxa6 12 e4 g6!? 13 
Rigs &g7 


ma lly pay 4 
Pte 


aa 


all) 14 Wd2 @b4 15 Madi 
d8 16 Ad5S Acxd5 17 exd5 h6 
18 d6 e6 (18...hxg5 19 dxe7 
@xe7 20 Wd6+ Se8 21 fel is 
hopeless) 19 2xd8 Wxd8 20 a3 
4\c6 21 b4 and Black has noth- 
ing to show for the missing ex- 


change, Vaiser-Chernin, New 
York 1994. 

al2) 14 £47! leaves White a 
little too spaced out, e.g. 14...c4 
planning to bring a knight to d3 
15 £5 “\b4 16 Wd2 Re5 17 Shi 
Za6 18 a3 Ac6 19 f6 h6 20 
Sh4 e6 21 Hadi d6 and the 
black structure is very solid, 
Ruban-Beliavsky, Novosibirsk 
1993. 

a2) 11...Wxa6 12 e4 e6 13 
Rf4 d6 14 a4 BDc6 15 BWb5 
0-0-0 16 Aec3 Ae8 17 We2 
Sb7 18 Mfd1 Re7 19 Rd2 Bd7 
20 Hadi e5 21 Re3 Ad4 22 
Wed DFG 23 Rxd4 cxd4 24 
&d5 and White has an enor- 
mous position, Farago-Ermen- 
kov, Albena 1985. 

b) 9... AE 


with the further branch: 

bl) 10 f3 (this move has 
proved successful for Lautier, 
but since White can play e4 in 
one go, it does not seem neces- 
sary) 10...e6 (10...2c6 11 2c4 
Whb6 12 e4 d6 13 Ag3 Wh7 14 
We2 e6 15 Hdl Abd7 16 24 
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Ae5 17 RbS Hb8 18 a4 Re7 19 
SF1 0-0 20 Ae3 Afd7 21 293 
Hfd8 22 £4 Ag6 23 Ac4 We7 
24 £5 Ages 25 fxe6 fxe6 26 
&xe5 Zxe5 27 RxeS dxeS 28 
Wed Ra8 29 Wxe6+ Lh8 30 
Xxd8+ Bxd8 31 Eft Rf6 32 
Xxf6 1-0 was Lautier-Wegner, 
Hamburg 1986) 11 e4 Re7 12 
Rf4 0-0 13 Rd6 Rxd6 14 
Wxd6 Hc8 15 a4 We7 16 Madi 
and Black is struggling to un- 
tangle, Lautier-Andruet, Mar- 
seille 1989, 

b2) 10 Wd3 e6 (10...g6 11 e4 
4\c6 12 £4 Db4 13 Wed Ac2 14 
bi Whb4 is unclear, Farago- 
Nikovits, Hungary 1991) 11 e4 
“@Ac6 12 Hdl Hd8 13 Wg3 2e7 
14 &g5 0-0 15 e5 Dh5 16 Wh4 
Rxg5 17 Wxg5 g6 18 Bd3 We7 
19 Bh3 f6 20 exf6 Axf6 21 
Wxc5 Dg4 22 Rxc6 Axc6 23 
Hel MES 24 Wd4 hS 25 Be3 
@h7 26 h3 Af6 27 We3 e5 28 
HgS5 Hxg5 29 Wxg5 Mfs 30 
&\cl &g7 31 Ad3 d6 32 Bdl 
Wb7 33 f3 Me8 34 Dh2 Wh8 
and White has successfully con- 
solidated the extra pawn, Ben- 
jamin-Alburt, USA Ch. 1988. 

b3) 10 e4! sets Black difficult 
problems, e.g. 10...Axe4 11 
RE4 DG 12 Rel Ac6 13 Ag3 
(Fedorowicz suggests that an 
improvement over this is 13 
Sxc6! Lxc6 14 Ag3 e6 15 DES 
d5 16 SeS and the black king is 
stuck, e.g. 16...d4 17 2xf6 gxf6 
18 Se4 and Black still has 
problems) 13...4\d4! 14 a4 e6 
15 Re5 Re7 16 AhS Axh5 17 
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WxhS xb5 18 A@xb5 0-0! 
leaving White with very little to 
show for the pawn, Kouatly- 
Fedorowicz, Clichy 1986. 

10 = &xe3 


2 


Y 


10. e6 
10...g6 gives White various 
ways to obtain an advantage: 

a) 11 &c4 (a slightly strange 
move as the bishop is not par- 
ticularly stable on c4, but White 
is hoping to provoke ...e6 which 
will leave unpleasant weak- 
nesses on the dark squares) 
11...e6 (this is rather compliant: 
11...Wb4!? is more combative 
and after 12 Wd3 &g7 13 Ads 
WaS 14 e4 Rxd5 15 Rxd5 Acé 
16 &xc6 dxc6 17 eS 0-0 18 £4 
f6 19 Wce4+ Ph8 20 Re3 was 
equal in Lutz-Koch, Pau 1988) 
12 e4 Wh4 13 2bS Rg7 14 
Wd6 Rxc3 15 Rg5 c4 16 Wh6 
“c6 17 bxc3 Wa5 18 WceS Wa7 
19 Wxc4 and White has a big 
plus, Petursson-Djuric, New 
York 1989. 

b) 11 Wb3 2c6 12 Rd2 Rg7 
13 AdS Wa7 14 Rc3 Rxd5 15 


Wxd5 &xc3 16 bxc3 0-0 17 h4 
d6 18 We5 WaS 19 a4 Wd8 20 
Rfdi Dab 21 e4 Ac7 22 Rc4 
e6 23 Wg3 (White has all the 
trumps: good play on the king- 
side and a passed pawn on the 
queenside) 23..d5 24 exd5 
4xd5 25 hS We8 26 a5 £6 27 
h6 We7 28 WeS Hfd8 29 a6 
Exd1+ 30 Bxdl eB 31 Lb5 f6 
32 We4 Bd8 33 Hxd8 1-0 was 
the conclusion of Kouatly- 
Kerkhof, Brussels 1987. 

c) 11 e4 Rg7 12 a4 0-0 13 
Sigs! e6 (13...Wd8 14 Ad5S f6 
15 Rf4 Da6 16 Rxd7 Ph8 17 
Re6 We8 18 Wb3 We6 19 
&)xe7 Wxe4 20 Axg6+ 1-0 
Wiedenkeller-Omstein, 1991) 
14 Wd6 with a big plus, while 
Fedorowicz recommends 14 
&e7 Mc8 15 a3 which also 
looks very strong. 

11 ad 

11 e4 is an interesting alter- 
native. Black now has the op- 
portunity to play a forcing com- 
bination which, if good, will 
completely nullify White’s ini- 
tiative: 

a) 11...Rxe4!? 12 Rxd7+ (12 
“xe4 Wxb5 13 Ad6+ Rxd6 14 
Wxd6 Ha6 gets White nowhere) 
12...Axd7 13 Axe4 Wad! (D) 

and now: 

al) 14 @d6+ Rxd6 after 
(14...e7 Kramnik suggests 15 
W3!? Sxd6 16 Wxf7 Sc7 17 
Rf4+ 2d6 18 Rxd6+ Sxd6 19 
Efdi+ @c7 20 Macl which he 
assesses as ‘with compensa- 
tion’) 15 Wxd6 Wd4 16 2£4 


(Kramnik claims that White 
is better in the endgame, but the 
further course of the game sug- 
gests that it is, in fact, com- 
pletely equal, e.g. 16 Wc6 Wd5! 
17 Wxd5 exd5 18 Hel+ Sd8 19 
Edi d4 20 b4 a4 and White is 
getting nowhere) 16...e5 17 
We6 Wa4 18 Wxa4 Bxa4 19 
Se3 Se7 20 Bfcl c4 21 Bc2 
Xb8 22 a3 Se6 23 Hdl Kb7 24 
g3 @f6 and again White has 
nothing, Arlandi-Manca, Reg- 
gio Emilia 1992. 

a2) 14 Wf3 DeS 15 Wr 
(slightly preferable was 15 We2 
“\c6 but this is equal too) 
15...Ad3! 16 We3 Bd8 17 Ac3 
Wc6 18 Wg3 c4 19 a4 h5 20 h3 
e5 21 a5 f5 and Black has good 

. play, Kramnik-Adams, Khalkid- 
hiki 1992. 

a3) 14 Wxa4 Rxa4 15 Ac3 
Za6 is completely equal. 

b) 11...Ac6 12 Re3 Re7 13 
f4 Md8 14 £5 Wc7 (Black has- 
tens to return his queen to the 
scene of the action as 14...0-07! 
15 f6! &xf6 16 Hxf6 gxf6 17 
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Weg4+ Gh8 18 Wh4 gives White 
a very strong attack) 15 &f4 
Wb6 16 a4 0-0 17 &d6 and 
White maintains a very strong 
clamp on the black position, 
Klarenbeek-Bosboom, Dutch 
Ch. 1992. 

c) 11...e7 and now: 

cl) 12 Rf4 


with the further split: 
c11) 12...0-0 13 a4 transposes 
into the note to Black’s 11th 


move. 

c12) 12...Ac6 13 Wd3 “Ad4 
14 ReS R6 15 Rxf6 gxf6 16 
b4! Wb6 17 Bfdl e5 18 bxc5 
Wxc5 19 a4 and White is per- 
haps slightly better, Pinter- 
Adams, France 1992. 

c2) 12 Wd3 0-0 13 Rf4 (13 
We3 Ph8 14 Rf4 Ac 15 Hfel 


"e512 16 Rxe5 Axe5 17 Wre5 


SF6 18 Wxc5 d6 19 WES did not 
give Black a lot for two pawns, 
Kramnik-Tseshkovsky, | Mos- 
cow 1992) 13..8d8 14 Wg3 d6 
15 Hadi Rxe4 16 Rxd6 Qxd6 
17 Bxd6 Rb7 18 Bxd8+ Wxd8 
19 Hdl We7 20 Wd6 Wxd6 21 
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Exd6 @f8 22 Hd8+ Ye7 23 
He8+ Lf6 24 £3 Ac6 25 De4+ 
eS 26 Hxa8 Rxa8 27 Dxc5 
&d4 28 Ab3+ Ye3 29 a4 Db4 
30 a5 @\d3 31 a6 Axb2 32 a5 
Bd4 33 Rc6 Ac4 34 Rxa8 
@®xa5 35 Rd5 1-0 Farago-Van 
den Berg, Luxembourg 1986; or 
11 Wd3 Re7 12 2d2 We7 13 
Zfci Ac6 14 Aad (this is a 
very quiet way to treat the posi- 
tion) 14..We5 15 f4 Wh5S 16 
Xc2 Md8 17 Bacl d6 18 Ra6 
Rxa6 19 Wxa6 Wd5 20 Ab6 
Z\b8 21 Wa7 We4 22 b4 2£6 23 
Wa4d+ Wco6 24 Wxc6+ Axc6 25 
bxc5 d5 26 a4 0-0 27 a5 and the 
extra White pawn eventually 
proved sufficient for the full 
point, F. Portisch-Sergienko, 
Zalakaros 1994. 
Hu Ac6 

This is almost always played 
as a matter of course, but a very 
interesting choice is 11...Se7 
12 e4 0-0 13 &f4 and now line 
‘c’? in particular is worthy of 
attention: 

a) 13...Wb4 14 Bel Wxb2 15 
&d2 c4 16 Ba2 Wh4 17 Bd5 
exd5 18 &xb4 Rxb4 19 He3 
dxe4 20 &xc4 &c5 21 Hh3 and 
White must be winning, but the 
game Flear-Andruet, Val Mau- 
buee 1989 ended as a draw after 
further adventures: 21...d6 22 
Wh5 h6 23 94 BaS 24 Wh4 d5 
25 &b5 Zc6 26 Hc2 Re7 27 
WhS Ad8 28 Bc7 2g5 29 Bb3 
Ae6 30 h4 Af4 31 hxg5 AxhS 
32 gxh6 &c8 33 gxh5 gxh6 34 
Xg3+ Gh8 35 Sfl Re6 36 Se2 


d4 37 f3 exf3+ 38 &xf3 and 
was drawn in 57 moves. 

b) 13...Wb6 14 &2xb8 Hfxb8 
15 Wxd7 2f6 16 Wd3 Hd8 17 
We2 We7 18 Zfel 2e5 19 h3 
h6 20 Hadi WaS 21 We2 and 
the bishop pair gives Black 
some compensation for the 
pawn, Lautier-Yanovsky, Bel- 
grade 1988. 

c) 13...Wd8!? 14 Wd3 (this is 
insipid and does not give Black 
serious problems — 14 e5, al- 
though double-edged must be a 
better test of Black’s idea) 
14..d5 15 exd5 exd5 16 Rfel 
d4 17 De4 Da6 18 Wg3 Ah4 
19 Wh3 &xe4 20 Exe4 26 21 
Rael “c7 22 2d3 g6 23 &xc7 
Wxc7 24 b3 Had8 25 Wf3 97 
26 h4 Md5 and Black has 
equalised, Pinter-Cacho, Span- 
ish Team Ch. 1993. 

12. e4 
13. &f4 


Sze7 
Was 


Wad3 

14 2d6, aiming to exploit the 
dark squares should give White 
a small plus. 


14 


14. 0-0 
15 Xadl j\d4 
16 Red RG 


17.  2d6 
The d7-pawn is taboo, e.g. 17 
Rxf6?! Wxf6 18 Qxd7? Mfds 
19 &b5 Axb5 20 WxbS Ra6 
and Black picks up the ex- 
change. 
1 a Re7 


7. 


a . 


; Y 
WS Ys 
ae 


200 wa £5! 
This is an excellent move. 
White was threatening e5, 
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meeting ...2f6 with &xf6 and 
&xd7, winning a pawn with 
impunity. Other Black defences 
fail, e.g. 20...206? 21 2c7 We8 
22 Re5; 20...Rc8? 21 Re5 RG 
22 Rxf6 Wxf6 23 Rxd7 Bcd8 
24 &b5 with a safe extra pawn. 
21s exf5 
21 &xe7 Wxe7 22 We7 is 
tempting but flawed, e.g. 
22...8xe4 23 Axed fxe4 24 
Wxd7 Wxd7 25 &xd7 Efb8 and 
Black has good play as 26 Hd2? 
loses to 26...d8. 
White is now planning an in- 
vasion with Wc7, but Black has 
sufficient counterplay on the 


kingside to hold the balance. 
21a Rxf5 
Not 21...Axf5? when 22 
Rxe7 Wxe7 23 Wc7 is very 
strong. 
22 &xe7 Wxe7 
23. «~We7 AE3+! 
24 hi RhS 


After 24...Wh4?! 25 h3 Black 
is left with threats against b7 
and d7 and has no way to con- 
tinue his attack. 

25 =h3 

At first sight, 25 Hxd7 looks 
strong, but it actually loses to 
25...Axh2! e.g. 26 Sgl Af3+ 
27 gxf3 &xf3 and White gets 
mated, 

25 ae Rxh3+ 
26 gxh3 Wh4 
27. Weg3 (D) 'h-1h 

Black has a perpetual check 
with 27...4\d2+. Interestingly, 
the game Spitz-Miiller, World 
Junior 1992, was drawn in ex- 
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actly the same way. 


\ 
“ae 


SS 


pin 
Y 


Z 
G ‘4 
7 


CS 


Summary 

If White wishes to keep playing 
the main line of game 12, he 
will need a big improvement as 
12...Wb7! takes all the fun out 
of this variation. White can try 
giving back the pawn on move 
9, but compared to the lines 
with 8 e2, he has played the 
not terribly useful move 2d2, 
while the black queen is proba- 
bly slightly better off on b6 than 


a5. However, Beliavsky’s 8 
e4!? is interesting and, as an 
alternative to 8 ®e2, is well 
worth a look. 

After 8 “e2 the lines with 
8...Rxd5 9 0-0 &c6 10 a4 are 
difficult for Black. If he fi- 
anchettoes the king’s bishop, 
White has the simple plan of e4, 
f4 and e5 with a dangerous at- 
tack, while playing with ...c6 
leaves Black somewhat vulner- 
able on the light squares (e.g. 
&£4-d6). 

8...Axd5 is looking like the 
most promising move for Black 
investigation. After 9 0-0 Axc3 
10 Axc3 e6 11 e4 gives Black 
the chance for 11...&xe4!? 
which looks okay. If White tries 
instead 11 a4 then the main line 
with 11...2c6 12 e4 e7 is 
certainly playable for Black, but 
better might be 11...Wd8!?, in- 
tending ..d5 as in the game 
Pinter-Cacho, where White was 
unable to prove any advantage. 


5 5f3 


This variation has the distinc- 
tion of generating the most un- 
usual positions in the Benko 
Gambit. Virtually all the lines 
arising from 5 f3 are chaotic 
and many positions look as if 
the pieces have been dropped 
on the board at random. This is 
a variation that should appeal to 
those of a creative nature. 

Black has three main meth- 
ods of dealing with 5 f3. 5...c6 
and 5...g6 are seen in game 15, 
while the sequence 5...axb5 6 e4 
Wa5+, which has become pop- 
ular recently, is examined in 
game 16. 

In some of the systems in the 
Benko, one can get by with an 
understanding of the general 
principles. This does not apply 
with 5 £3. This is an very sharp 
system and knowledge of spe- 
cific move orders is essential to 
avoid early accidents. 


Game I5 
Dlugy-Alburt 
US Championship 1991 
1 d4 OMG 
2 4 c5 
3. 6«6d5 b5 
4 exb5 a6 


Son e6 
After 5...26 6 e4 White will 
attempt to pursue a_ simifar 
strategy to the 5 e3 g6 lines, but 
with the advantage of playing 
e4 in one go. Play can continue: 
a) 6...d6 


ae 
\\ 


FP 
aid 


Zi 


ONG 
ext, 
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and now: 

al) 7 Ac3 Rg7 8 a4 0-09 
Ha3!? (9 &g5 h6 10 Rd2 e6 11 
Rc4 axb5 12 Rxb5 exd5 13 
exdS Aa6 14 Age2 Dc7 15 
&c6 Hb8 16 Rcl Rab 17 0-0 
@d7 18 Hel AeS with the ini- 
tiative, Subasic-Tesic, Yugoslav 
Ch. 1991) 9...axb5 10 &xb5 
Ra6 11 Age2 Rxb5 12 AxbS 
®a6 13 0-0 Ac7 14 Aec3 Ad7 
15 @hl Abo 16 b3 AxbS 17 
4\)xb5 Wd7 18 Ha2 Hfb8 19 
ff2! and White has achieved a 
solid position with an extra 
pawn, Anand-Adams, Roque- 
brune 1992. 

a2) 7 4a3!? (White leaves c3 
free for the king’s knight) 
7...827 8 De2 0-09 Ac3 Abd7 
10 Re2 Ab6 11 0-0 e6! 12 dxe6 
Rxe6 13 Rg5 h6 14 Bh4 axb5 
15 Daxb5 “Ac4 16 eS AxeS 17 
Wxd6 Wxd6 18 xd6 and 
White stands well, Poluliakhov- 
Shashin, Moscow 1991. 

a3) 7 a4 2e7 8 BDa3 0-0 9 
Ze2 axbS 10 Axb5 Ae8 11 
Bec3 Ac7 12 Rg5 Aba6 13 
&c4 (Black’s play has been too 
passive and White is already 
close to consolidating the extra 
pawn) 13...b8 14 0-0 h6 15 
Re3 2d7 16 Wd3 Gh7 17 £4 £5 
18 e5 dxe5 19 fxe5 &xe5 
Bareev-Adams, Munich 1993. 
Now 20 Sxh6! &xh2+ 21 
@xh2 Pxh6 22 We3+ Yg7 23 
We5+ Hf6 24 Mael leaves 
White with a winning position. 

b) 6...%b7 places the bishop 
on a blocked diagonal but Black 


hopes to prise it open with ...e6. 
Stohl-Plachetka, Austrian Team 
Ch. 1994 continued 7 bxa6 
4xa6 8 c3 d69 Rg5 Rg7 10 
Wd2 0-0 11 Ah3 Wa5 12 Re2 
4c7 13 0-0 e6 14 dxe6 Axe6 
15 Qh6 Ad4 16 &xg7 Sxg7 17 
Af4 Bfb8 18 Bfdi Ad7 19 Afi 
Be5 20 Wf2 Ra6 21 Rxa6 
Hxa6 22 Afd5 a7 23 £4 Aec6 
24 Zabl Zab7 25 b3 and White 
is a fairly clear pawn up. 
6 e4 exd5 
Others: 
a) 6...c4!? 


is an interesting try. Black is 
willing to sacrifice material to 
free his position as quickly as 
possible. Play can continue: 

al) 7 Stxc4 axb5 (7...&c5 
may be stronger, e.g. 8 De2 
Wb6 9 Abc3 axb5 10 &b3 0-0 
11 @g5 De8 12 Wd2 Rf2+ 13 
Sfl RcS 14 Adi Aa6 15 Re3 
d6 16 3 e5 17 Sg2 f5 18 c2 
fxed 19 Axed AG 20 Dec3 
Ba7 21 &d3 h-'» Shipov- 
Nesterov, Moscow 1994) 8 2b3 
(8 &xb5 Wb6 9 Ac3 Kc5 with 


counterplay) 8...8&c5 9 Ae2 0-0 
10 &g5 d6 11 Dbc3 h6 12 &h4 
b4 13 “a4 a7 14 dxe6 fxe6 
15 4&d4 and now instead of 
15...g57! 16 Dxe6 Rxe6 17 


Sxe6+ Gg7 18 Rg3 Tosic- 
Fominykh, Alushta 1994, when 
White held a clear advantage, 
15...We8 would have been un- 
clear. 

a2) 7 @c3 axb5 8 A xb5 


8...&a6 (probably best — oth- 
ers are not convincing, e.g. 
8...exd5?! allows 9 e5 Ra6 10 
4c3; 8...Wa5+?! 9 Ac3 exd5 10 
e5; or, finally, 8...Wb6 9 2xc4 
Rc5 10 Dh3 0-0 11 Bc3 all of 
which are to White’s advantage) 
9 Bc3 (not 9 Rxc4? RxbS 10 
Sxb5 Wa5S+ winning a piece) 
9.205 10 Dh3 0-0 11 Rg5 
Wb6 12 Wd2 was seen in Not- 
kin-Nesterov, Moscow 1994. 
Here 12...exd5 13 2xf6 Wxf6 
14 &xd5 We5 gives Black good 
counterplay for the pawn. 

b) 6...%c7 is not active 
enough, e.g. 7 @c3 exd5 8 
4xd5 @xd5 9 Wxd5 2b7 10 
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Rf4 d6 11 Wd2 Re7 12 Ae2 
0-0 13 Ac3 axb5 14 &xb5 Wa5S 
15 0-0 2f6 16 a4 Bd8 17 Phi 
Rd4 18 Rg5 £6 19 Re3 ReS 20 
Xad1 and White is well in con- 
trol, Dlugy-Alburt, USA Ch. 
1986. 
7 

7 exd5 is an extremely com- 
plex alternative, e.g. 7...We7+ 
(7...56!? led to obscure play 
in the game Vasiliev-Kron, Vo- 
ronezh 1991, viz. 8 We2+ $f8 9 
%\c3 axb5 10 Axb5 Ra6 11 
Wd2 We7+ 12 Sf2 h6 13 Axd6 
Wxd6 14 De2 Wxd5 15 Wxd5 
4)xd5 with equality) 8 &f2 c4 9 
&c3 


9... ib4 (this is an improve- 
ment over 9...axb5 10 2e3 b7 
11 Wd4 Wb4 12 Hei 2e7 13 d6 
and White was better in Piskov- 
Vaiser, USSR 1988) 10 We2+ 
Sd8 11 Wxc4 2c5+ 12 el 
He8+ 13 Ydi axb5 14 Wxb4 
Bxb4 15 Rd2 Rxc3 16 Rxc3 
@®xd5 17 Rd2 De3+ 18 Rxe3 
&xe3 19 4e2 and the compli- 
cations have resulted in an end- 
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game where Black has a slight 
edge, Akopian-Vaiser, Moscow 
1989, 


To. Vays We7 

8 We2 4\g8 

9 Hc3 &.b7 
10 Dh3 


10... c4!? 
This is an attempt to improve 
over 10...Wd8 11 @f4 De7 and 


now: 

a) 12 Sf2!? c4?! (better is 
12...g6 13 Wd3 c4! 14 Wed1 
axbS 15 Acxd5 @Axd5 16 Axd5 
&g7 which is fine for Black) 13 
Red AS 14 AfxdS Rxd5 15 
&xd5 4)xe3 16 Wxe3 axb5 17 
“6+! gxf6 18 exf6+ Se7 19 
fxe7 We7 (19...Wxe7 20 Hel! 
Wxe3+ 21 Bxe3+ @d8 22 He! 
and White has a very good 
ending) 20 b3 d5 21 a4 “c6 22 
SRe2 d4 23 We4 £5 24 Web d3 
25 axb5 Wh6+ 26 We3 Wxe3+ 
27 &xe3 Exal 28 Hxal dxe2 29 
bxc6 cxb3 30 @xe2 @xe7 31 
Ka7+ &d6 32 Mb7 &xc6 33 
Exb3 Sd6 34 Be3 and White is 
winning as the black pawns are 


too exposed, Akopian-Vaiser, 
Moscow 1989. 

b) 12 &d2!? intending to 
castle queenside in untested. 

c) 12 AhS Wh6 13 a4 


Z 
Z 


CN 


13...axb5 (Fedorowicz gives 
13...Ag6 14 a5 We6 15 £4 axb5 
16 Axb5 “a6 with a complete 
mess, but this must be better 
than the text) 14 Axb5 Ag6 15 
£4 4\c6 16 £5 0-0-0 (giving up a 
piece is pretty hopeless — pre- 
sumably Black did not fancy 
16...AgxeS 17 &f4 when the 
d5-square caves in with disas- 
trous consequences) 17 fxg6 
He8 18 a5 Wd8 19 gxf7 He6 
(19...xe5 20 Aa7+ Sc7 21 
£4 and the pinning piece finds 
itself pinned) 20 a6 Ra8 21 
@di c4 22 Wf2 g6 23 Da7+ 
Sb8 24 Axc6+ Rxc6 25 Af4 
Zxe5 26 S\e2 Hf5 27 Wd4 2d6 
28 2e3 Bxf7 29 Ac3 1-0 was 
the game Lalic-Marinkovic, Yu- 
goslav Team Ch. 1990. 

d) 12 g3 led to the following 
random encounter: 12...c4 13 a4 
Wh6 14 Wr2 d4 15 &xc4 We5 


16 Ra2 WxeS+ 17 We2 Wxe2+ 
18 Acxe2 AS 19 Rd5S Vb4+ 
20 #dl d3 21 &xb7 dxe2+ 22 
&\xe2 Ma7 23 Re4 Ad6 24 b6 
Hb7 25 2xb7 Dxb7 26 Ac3 
0-0 27 Ad5 Rc5 28 b4 Rd4 29 
Za3 Ac6 30 Mel Ad6 1-0 
Komljenovic-Mainka, Bad Mer- 
gentheim 1989. 
il Re3! 


Lining up against the weak- 
ened d4-square is logical and 
this does, in fact, appear to be 
the best. Others: 

a) 11 &d2 axb5 12 xb5 
We5 13 Dd6+ Rxd6 14 exd6+ 
£8 is good for Black. 

b) 11 WF2 axbS (11...Wxe5+ 
12 @d1 is risky for Black) 12 
“\f4 (12 Be3 Wh4! 13 0-0-0 
BHe7 14 Af4 Wa5! 15 a3 Haé! 
16 @fxd5 @xd5 17 ADxdS 
&xd5 18 Hxd5 2xa3, and the 
black attack breaks through) 
12...Wxe5+ 13 &d1 Afo 14 
&xc4?! (14 Re2 is more cir- 
cumspect, but still looks good 
for Black after 14...d4!? 15 Hel 
@d8 16 Axc4 We5) 14...bxc4 
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15 Hel De4 16 Wh6 (16 fxe4 
dxe4! 17 2e3 2d6 and Black is 
clearly better) 16..2c6 17 
4fxd5 2xd5 18 Axes Re6 19 
Wb7 Wa5 0-1, Lobron-Hert- 
neck, Munich 1991. 

c) 11 &g5 £6! 12 exf6 Wxe2+ 
13 Rxe2 gxf6! 14 Re3 Rb4 
with good play. 

ll. axb5 

11...Wxe5 12 0-0-0 Afé 13 
Wf2 and Black is struggling 
against White’s lead in devel- 
opment. 

12 0-0-0 


Yp-Wy 

ve 
Y Za yy 

YAUAY 


£7 


2 


White is now very well de- 
veloped and his threats against 
the d~pawn are difficult to meet. 

ue Wxe5 

An attempt by Black to solve 
his problems by aggressive 
means fails due to his lack of 
development, e.g. 12...b4 13 
5\xd5 &xd5 (13...Wxe5 loses to 
14 Dc7+! Wxe7 15 Rf4+ win- 
ning the queen) 14 Kxd5 c3 
(14...ixa2 15 Wxc4 Ral+ 16 
&c2 and the rook cannot be 
expected to do much damage on 
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its own) 15 We4 and White has 
very strong threats. 
13.4 We7 
14 3x5! 


14. d6 

The rook cannot be captured, 
e.g. 14...&xd5? 15 Axd5 Wed 
16 Wc7+ Bd8 17 Axa8B Wxa8 
18 2b6+ Bc8 19 We8+ Lb7 20 
Wxf8, and White wins. Now 
Black’s pawn chain will be 
swiftly undermined. 


15 Bxb5 ON6 
16 Wd2 d5 
17 &xc4! = dxc4 
18 AcS Wd7 


Black is being torn apart by 
the active White forces, One 
particularly attractive finish is 
18...Wxc5 19 Hel+ Bed 20 
4\xe4! Wxb5 21 Af6 mate. 

19 We3+ (D) 
19. We6 

19...2e7 20 Sxe7 Wxe7 21 
Wxe7+ @xe7 22 Hxb7+ and 
White wins. 

20 Hxb7 
210 —Rxe3 
22 ~&bi 


Wxe3+ 
S\bda7 


Zz Q 


WS. 


S 


SN 


TEV x 2 


\\ 


Y 
Yi, sa\ Nev 
zie 


White has an extra pawn and 
active pieces. The result is not 
in doubt. 


\ 


1, 


a 


NV 


220 a 0-0-0 
23 Ha? Dp 
24 dd Abs 
25 bs 


Y 
Y,, 


tA 


WY 


. 
WS 


RSS 
< 


25 ee Xd7 
25...mxd4 26 “xd4 Q2c5 27 
Had! 2xd4 28 Bxc4+ wins. 


26 = Hcl Xxa7 
27 Bxc4+! @d7 
28 Rxa7 Dcé 
29 gs, Re7 
30 «A &\xa7 
31 Mc7+ deb 


32 Dbd4+ Sie 
33. Rxa7 
and White won easily with 

his two extra pawns. The con- 
cluding moves were: 33...26 34 
De5 “xh2 35 Ddc6 Ad6 36 
4xf7 Bc8 37 Axd6 Uxc6 38 
Bxh7 “fi 39 Ded+ SF5 40 
Be7 @xf4 41 HF7+! dxe4 42 
Uxfl cS 43 b4 BbS 44 a3 Gd3 
45 Hol HES 46 Bc2 g5 47 Bb2 
1-0. Notes based on those by 
Stohl in ChessBase Magazine. 


Game 16 
Gelfand-Adams 
Tilburg 1992 


1 444 a6 

2 4 c5 

3. dS bs 

4 exb5 a6 

5 £3 axb5 
6 e4 WaS+ 
7 Rd2 


ie 
ESS 


SS 


% 
"4 


z 
Z 
Pro rety 
Zz 
Z Z 
CL py” % 
GY 
Z 


7 Sees b4 
7...Wb6 is an attempt to 
maintain the pawn front of b5 
and c5, but it is unsuccessful, 
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e.g. 8 Wb3 2a6 9 4a3 b4 10 
Ach We7 11 Dh3 d6 12 a3 96 
13 Wa4+ Afd7 14 axb4 Rb7 15 
Wd1l cxb4 16 Rxa8 &xa8 17 
Wal 2b7 18 b3 Af6 19 &xb4 
with an extra pawn, Yuneev- 
Andreev, St. Petersburg 1992. 
8 Had 


YA 
4 


Gi 
% 


Others: 

a) 8.226 9 Bcd We7 
(9...8xc4 leaves White with a 
very free hand to develop an 
attack, e.g. 10 &xc4 d6 11 We2 
g6 12 f4 2h6 13 Dh3 0-0 14 
0-0 @fd7 15 eS dxe5 16 fxe5 
Rxd2 17 Wxd2 Axe5 18 Wh6 
“\g4 19 We5 £5 20 Af4 Bhs 21 
Bf3 Rf6 22 Hh3 Wh6 23 Mel 
Wd6 (D) 

24 Bxe7 Wxe7 25 Axg6+ 
Exg6 26 Wxe7 Eg7 27 Wf8+ 
Zg8 28 Wxf5 Bg7 29 Bxh7+ 
Xxh7 30 Wf8 mate was Con- 
quest-Hodgson, London 1990) 
10 @h3 d6 11 a3 Rxc4 12 
&xc4 bxa3 13 Bxa3 Hxa3 14 
bxa3_ g6 15 Wa4+ Dbd7 16 
Wa8+ Wb8 17 Wxb8+ Axb8 18 


Be2 X27 19 Kb1 and White 
has obtained a winning ending, 
M. Gurevich-Miles, Manila IZ 
1990. 

b) 8...26 9 Ac4 We7 10 a3 
_ bxa3 11 Rxa3 Bxa3 12 bxa3 dé 


“ 13 Wa4+! Afd7 14 2c3 £6 15 


Rd3 Rh6 16 De2 0-0 17 0-0 
with a pleasant position for 
White, M. Gurevich-Hertneck, 
Munich 1993, 

9 Gc4 


9 We7 
Other queen retreats are also 
playable: 
a) 9...Wa7 


al) 10 2d3 g6 11 He2 Rp7 
12 0-0 Abd7!? (12...Afd7 13 
Wel a6 14 a3 0-0 15 Hhl 
Rxc4 16 Rxc4 Db6 17 2b5 
bxa3 18 Xxa3 Wb7 19 Xb3! 
We8? 20 Bh6 Rxh6 21 Wxh6 
c4 22 &c3 and White has the 
initiative on both sides of the 
board, Piket-Hodgson, Gronin- 
gen 1993) 13 a3 bxa3 14 Hxa3 
Wb8 15 Rxa8 Wxa8 16 Wal 
Wib8 17 Wa5 0-0 18 b4 cxb4 19 
Rxb4 Wh7 20 Bb1 Wa6 21 
&c3 Rb7 22 eS dxe5 23 Rxe7 
Kb8 24 Wxa6 Rxa6 25 BDxed 
®xd5 26 AxdS5 Rxe5 2-2 was 
the game Olafsson-Nedobora, 
Linares 1994, 

a2) 10 a4 Abd7 11 a5 Rab 
12 Wad Hb8 13 Rp5 Sd8 14 
We2 g6 15 b3 Rg7 16 Ma2 Ae8 
17 Wh3 h6 18 cl Bc3+! 19 
Rd2 Rd4 20 Rd3 Ac7 21 Af4 
#e5 and Black has obtained a 
solid position, Hjartarson-Hert- 
neck, Munich 1993. 

a3) 10 a3 g6 


and now: 
a31) 11 &d3 Rg7 12 De2 


0-0 13 0-0 bxa3 14 Rxa3 Wh7 
15 We2 (other possibilities are: 
15 Ac3 4a6 16 Wal Ad7 17 £4 
&b6 18 a5 We7 19 Zc6 c4 20 
Re2 Rb7 21 Re3 Rxc6! 22 
Bxa6 Rd7!! 23 Rxb6 Wxb6+ 
24 Exb6 2d4+ 25 Shi Bxal 
26 Hxal 2xb6 27 &xc4 Ye-'h 
Gelfand-Adams, Munich 1993; 
15 &c3 Da6 16 Wal Wh8 17 
Hbl Ae8 18 Ba5 Rb7 19 Wad 
4b4 20 Rxb4 cxb4 21 Wxb4 
Aec7T 22 Wd2 2a6 23 b4 Rxc4 
24 Rxa8 Wb6+ 25 Sf1 Hxa8 26 
Rxc4 and the position is ap- 
proximately equal, Olafsson- 
Thorhallsson, Kopavogur 1994) 
15...Afd7 16 £4 Hxa3 17 bxa3 
Wa7 18 Hbl Af6e 19 h3 2a6 
with a balanced position and 
equal chances, Arlandi-Bukal, 
Reggio Emilia 1992. 

a32) 11 ®e2! signifies the 
start of an interesting career for 
the white knight, e.g. 11...27 
12 Bcl 0-0 13 Ab3 bxa3 14 
Hxa3 Wb7 15 2e2 Hxa3 16 
bxa3 &d7 17 Abas Wa7 18 0-0 
G\a6 19 We2 Bb8 20 Ebi Ac7 
21 Hb3 Dfe8 22 Wh1 Rxb3 23 
Wxb3 e6 24 Wh6! Wxb6 25 
Axb6 &b5 26 Rxb5 Axb5 27 
4)ac4 and, thanks to his outside 
passed pawn, White has the ad- 
vantage in the endgame, Jawor- 
ski-Protaziuk, Soczewka 1992. 

b) 9...Wd8 defends the d- 
pawn in preparation for creating 
counterplay with ...e6. Practice 
has seen: 

b1) 10 &d3 €6 11 dxe6 2xe6 
12 De2 d5 13 exdS Axd5 14 
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44 x4 15 Bxf4 Re7 16 0-0 
W&c6 17 Red Add 18 Dd6+!? 
Rxd6 19 Qxd6 Mas 


_ mS ee z 
a ws ‘at ‘- 


Ogg 


a “e 
ate a. 
fates: 
om 


20 2e57! (White misses the 
chance for 20 Wxd4! cxd4 21 
Rc6+ Wd7 22 Rxd7+ ¥xd7 23 
&xb4 Rxa2 24 Bxa2 Rxa2 25 
Hdl Sc6 26 Mxd4 with a small 
edge) 20...0-0 21 &xd4 cxd4 
with equality, Van der Sterren- 
Hertneck, Munich 1994. 

b2) 10 a3 e6 11 dxe6 Rxe6 


and now: 

b21) 12 axb4 Exal 13 Wxal 
d5 14 exd5 “Axd5 15 Wa4+ (15 
bS Ab4 16 Rxb4 cxb4 17 b3 
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Rc5 18 WeS Ad7! 19 Wxg7 
Efs 20 Ah3 Afe 21 Wes Add, 
and Black has promising play as 
the white king is stuck, Koml- 
jenovic-Vaiser, Oviedo 1993) 
15..AQd7! 16 De5 ASb6 17 
We6 2d5 18 WhS Wh4+ 19 
Gdl Re7 20 bxcS Rxc5 21 
Be2 0-0! 22 Axd7 Axd7 and 
Black has a good position, Gel- 
fand-Hertneck, Munich 1994 as 
23 Wxd7 is met by 23...2b3+ 
24 Scl Bd8 25 g3 Exd7 26 
gxh4 £e3!. 

b22) 12 Ae3 bxa3 13 Bxa3 
@bd7 14 Ae2 Hxa3 15 bxa3 d5 
16 exdS5 Axd5 17 AxdS Rxd5 
ay Rc3 Rc6 19 Ags We5 20 

d2 Wxd2+ 21 &xd2 f6 22 
S&c4 and White has a small ini- 
tiative, I. Sokolov-Bareev, Par- 
dubice 1994. 

10 = a3 bxa3 

The central break with 
10...e6! may well be better, e.g. 
11 dxe6 (11 axb4 Hxal 12 
Wxal exd5 13 exdS Axd5 14 
bxc5 dxc5 15 WaS Wb7 16 2d3 
Re7 17 Ae2 0-0 18 0-0 Ac6 19 
Wa3 2e6 20 Hal Adb4 is per- 
fectly okay for Black, Annagel- 
dyev-P. Cramling, Manila OL 
1992) 11...2xe6 12 axb4 Exal 
13 Wxal d5! 14 exd5 @xd5 15 
b5 Rd6 16 Rd3 Ab4 17 Rxb4 
was Touzane-Nikolaev, Podolsk 
1991. Here 17...&xc4! 18 &xc4 
cxb4, would give Black a good 
game. 

11 3=Bxa3 
White has other recaptures: 
a) 11 Axa3 Wb7 (11...Wa7 


12 De2 g6 13 Ac3 sets a neat 
trap, viz. 13.2 27? 14 Acb5 
Whb7 15 Ac7+!! Wot 16 Abs 
winning) 12 “b5 Exal 13 
Wrxal g6 14 Wa5 227 15 Bc7+ 
Sf8 16 Rc3 h6 17 Rc4 Hgs 18 
&e2 Bh7 19 0-0 2-% Chernin- 
Hodgson, Munich 1992. 

b) 11 bxa3 g6 12 &c3 Rg7 
13 &d3 0-0 14 De2 Abd7 15 
0-0 2a6 16 a4 Db6 17 Aas 
Rxd3 18 Wxd3 Afd7 19 Ac6 
Ab8 20 a5 AcB 21 Axb8 Hxb8 
22 Efbl with an edge, Slipak- 
Giardelli, Argentina 1994. 


me 
4 Zi 


SY 


ak 


Yo 


\\ 


12 4&xa3?! 

This is based on a misguided 
adventure. More solid, and giv- 
ing a small edge is 12 bxa3 e6 
13 dxe6 Rxe6 14 Rf4 Rxc4 15 
Kxc4 Re7 16 Ae2 0-0 17 0-0 
Ac6 18 a4 Da5 19 Bb5 c4 20 
Wd2 Bc8 21 We3 Ab3 22 Hal 
®d7 23 Re3 Vaiser-Koch, 
French Team Ch. 1993. 


2... 26 
13 Dds Whb7 
14 Wat bd7 


15 a5 Rh6! 
16 Ac7+ fs 


mo 
lle 


White’s invasion looks im- 28 &xd4 cxd4 29 Dab Rb5 
pressive but it only leads tohim 30 “b4 &xe2+ wins. 


getting his pieces tangled up. 28a. Eb7 

17 _—b3? 29 DaS = DeB 
White would do better to re- 30 &c2 {6 

treat his forces with 17 AbS 31 &xd4 exd4 

&g7 18 &c3 with an equal po- 32 Xbi Exbl 

sition. 33 Rxbl = 2bS 
i rs &e7 34. De BB 
18 MRe2 De5 35 ATI Rc5 
19 Whb5 36—s ff 


White is now struggling to 
extricate his pieces, e.g. 19 DbS 
S.d7 and the knight is in a hor- 
rible pin. tH 

19... Wa? Y 
20 Wh6 Wxb6 8 
21 &xb6 2d7 


22. Rad Ep8 os 1 Zon 
23 Sd = -)d3+ ai a Bh 
24 Sfl = Aci (D) 


tt War 


Black has completely taken SY 

over the initiative and, thanks to 

the weaknesses at c7 and b3, 

has a winning position. 36 ww £5! 
25 Be2 Axb3 This is the thematic under- 
260 Rc Re3 mining move for Black in a 
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Benko endgame. Here, how- 
ever, it is lent added force by 
the fact that the knight on a8 
will be rounded up if Black can 
control the long diagonal. 


37 ~—s gxf5 exf5 
38 oe 5 Rc4 
39 Dg3 d2 

40 Rc2 = Rxd5+ 
41 fl Rf3! 


There is no rush to take the 
a8-knight — White wants to 
emerge two pieces ahead. One 
must admire the coolness with 
which Adams is conducting this 
endgame, bearing in mind there 


was 50,000 dollars at stake. 
42 ®xf5+ fs 
43 exd6 exd6 
44 Beds d 1 W+ 
45 &xdl &xdl 
46 Ded a7 
47 Ge5  ke7 
48 £5 2b3 
49 &\xh7 = 2d5 
50 hé4 Rxa8 


With two pieces more the win 
is trivial. The game finished: 51 
Be2 Red 52 Ags Axf5 53 GF3 
Of6 54 Bf4 Bd7 55 Af3 V7 
56 Ad2 AhS+ 57 Sys ALE 58 
Ac4 d5 59 De5+ Seb 60 AL3 
Re3+ 61 Bg6 d4 62 Hel Re8+ 
63 &g7 Rb5 64 Ac2 Rd3 65 
Qb4 Red 0-1. 


Summary 
5...26 is a difficult variation for 
Black. White has simple devel- 
opment and, as with 5 e3 26 
(and a later ...d6), it is easy for 
Black to end up a pawn down 
for insufficient compensation. 

The main line of 5...e6 is cur- 
rently looking a little dubious 
for Black — virtually all the 
variations seem to give White 
promising play, although the 
positions tend to have both 
kings wandering around in mid- 
board and are thus highly com- 
plex. If you are not afraid to 
play with a couple of pawns 
deficit, then the recent innova- 
tion of 6...c4!? is well worth a 
closer look. 

5...axb5 6 e4 Wa5+ is the 
soundest method against 5 f3. 
Black has to be careful not to let 
White generate strong pressure 
on the queenside, particularly as 
endgames where Black is facing 
a passed a-pawn can be very 
difficult. However, some of the 
plans with ...e6 (for example in 
the note to Black’s 10th in game 
16) look promising. This is not 
surprising, as when White has 
played a move like f3, opening 
up the centre is a logical re- 
sponse. 


6 5b6 


Many 1 d4 players are unhappy 
facing the Benko Gambit. They 
play 1 d4 with the expectation 
of meeting the King’s Indian or 
the maybe the Benoni and have 
their favourite attacking sys- 
tems against these particular 
openings worked out. 3...b5 up- 
sets their rhythm — they like to 
play positions where they have 
a pawn centre with pawns on e4 
and d5, but don’t relish the 
prospect of fending off Black’s 
ready-made initiative on the 
queenside. For such players, 5 
b6 is a good choice. By refusing 
to fall in with Black’s plans of 
opening the queenside at an 
early stage, White creates the 
time to mount an attack in the 
centre or on the kingside. The 
drawback of 5 b6 is that it is not 
a theoretically critical test of the 
Benko. 

One of the main points of 5 
b6 is that if this pawn is cap- 
tured with the queen, White can 
play a4-a5, gaining a tempo and 
fixing the black pawn at a6. 
This leaves the black queenside 
pieces struggling to find a way 
to participate in the game. The 
bishop no longer has access to 
the natural a6-square and what 


is the queen’s knight ever going 
to do? It can go to d7, but then 
the black knights are treading 
on each other’s toes. 

5 b6 has been immensely 
popular over the past few years, 
being championed especially by 
the Latvian Grandmaster Alexei 
Shirov, who has racked up an 
enormous score with it. Unlike, 
for example, 5 f3, this is a sys- 
tem where an understanding of 
the ideas takes precedence over 
precise knowledge of move or- 
ders. 


Game 17 
Shirov-Adams 
Hastings 1991/92 


1 44 G6 
2 ¢4 c5 

3 «d5 b5 
4 exb5 a6 

5 »b6(D) 

Si. “ie d6 


Or 5...Wxb6 6 “c3 and: 

a) The continuation 6...26 7 
e4 dé is likely to result in posi- 
tions from our main game. Al- 
ternatives are: 

al) 8 a4 Wh4 (8.227 9 a5 
9...Wb7 will most likely trans- 
pose to the main game) 9...Wd8 
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10 &c4 0-0 11 DF3 gd 12 h3 
Rxf3 13 Wxf3 Abd7 14 We2 
Be5 15 Rxa6 We7 16 0-0 c4 17 
Rb5 Hxa5 18 Hxa5 Wxa5 19 
Rxc4 Wh4 20 2a2 and White 
is in control of events, Bagirov- 
L. B. Hansen, Amsterdam 1989) 
9 £d3 Re7 10 Dge2 0-0 11 a5 
e6 12 0-0 exd5 13 exd5 “bd7 
14 &c2 He8 is about equal, 
Glek-Lorenz, Bundesliga 1990. 


2 


ae 
ly 


WY 


2 
an A 
LIZ 
om: 


ie 
YG 
OL Br ag Wor 

Z y 


a2) 8 ALF3 Rg7 (8...&Ae4?! 9 
Wad+! 2d7 10 Wb3 Wxb3 11 
axb3 S&g7 12 &c4 0-0 13 0-0 
a7 14 eS DeB 15 exd6 Dxd6 
16 Hel RFS 17 Rfl Hb7 18 
RKg5 RG 19 Qxf6 exf6 20 Ad2 
with an edge, Bischoff-Hargens, 
Bundesliga 1991) and now: 

a21) 9 Ad2 (c4 is an attrac- 
tive square for a white knight in 
this structure and here there is 
the added bonus of gaining a 
tempo against the black queen) 
9...A\bd7 10 Ac4! We7 11 Re2 
4b6 12 De3 0-0 (12...c6 13 
dxe6 fxe6 14 a4 0-0 15 a5 
4\bd7 16 Ac4 De8 17 0-0 with 
a small plus for White) 13 a4 


(the white knight has been tem- 
porarily ejected from c4 but 
now Black will either have to 
allow it back or weaken his 
queenside with ...a5) 13...a5 14 
0-0 2a6 15 Rxa6 Mxaé 16 2d2 
Xaa8 17 Hcl Wd7 18 b3 e6 19 
&\cA! Zxc4 20 bxc4 exd5 21 
exd5 and, with the weaknesses 
at a5 and d6 to aim at, White 
has a very pleasant game, 
Knaak-Hertneck, Bad Lauter- 
berg 1991. 
a22) 9 Re2 0-0 


10 Ad2 (10 0-0 Rg4 11 Ad2 
Rxe2 12 Wxe2 Dbd7 13 b3 
Wb7 14 2b2 Dbo 15 Bad 
Hfe8 16 a4 Hac8 17 Bh c4 18 
b4 4 fd7 and Black has gener- 
ated good play against the white 
queenside, Christiansen-Adams, 
Cannes 1992) 10...@\bd7 11 0-0 
We7 (others: 11..b8 12 Ac4 
We7 13 Rf4 Db6 14 e5 He8 15 
exd6 exd6 16 Wd2 Axc4 17 
&xc4 A6 18 Efel - White 
seems to be forcing the pace 
but, in fact, the exchanges have 
freed the black position and he 


now takes over the initiative — 
18..Ag4! 19 Hadi &d4 20 
&g3 £5! 21 He2 Mb4 with good 
play for Black, Kir. Georgiev- 
Topalov, Burgas 1992; alterna- 
tively, 11...He5! heralded an 
interesting strategy by Black ~ 
reminiscent of a plan in the 
Modern Benoni, viz. 12 @h1 g5 
13 Wc4 Axcd 14 Rxc4 gd 15 
Ebi Ph8 16 Re3 Wh4 17 2d3 
@\d7! 18 a3 Wb7 19 Wxg4 DeS 
20 Wd1 £5 21 f4 Axd3 22 Wxd3 
fxe4 and, with a bishop coming 
to £5, Black stands well, Fries 
Nielsen-Plachetka, | Rimavska 
Sobota 1991) 12 a4 


a 


a 


a. 


12...8b8 (12..2b7 13 Ac4 
Ab6 14 a3 Hae8 15 Rf4 e6 
16 Bc4 Gxc4 17 &xc4 exd5 18 
&\xd5 &\xd5 19 &xd5 2xd5 20 
Wxd5 He6 21 Hadi 2d4 22 b4 
Efe8 23 Gh Wh6 24 £3 Wxb4 
resulted in a painless draw for 
Black in D. Gurevich-Ben- 
jamin, Philadelphia 1990) 13 a5 
De& 14 Acd Aes 15 f4 Axcd 
16 Sxc4 Wa7 17 We2 Dc7 18 
Re3 Vd7 19 e5 
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“Z 


(again White seems to be 
pressing, but the exchange of a 
pair of minor pieces has consid- 
erably eased Black’s defensive 
task) 19..%b4 20 b3 &b5! 21 
Hadi Wb7 22 exd6 exd6 23 
Ded “Axd5! 24 Axd6 Rxc4 25 
bxc4 Ac3 26 Wd3 Wc6 27 Hd2 
£5 28 Hel Hbb8 29 2f2 Rds! 
and Black is winning, Moska- 
lenko-Tukmakov, Wijk aan Zee 
1992. 

b) 6...e6 7 e4 exd5 8 exd5 d6 
9 “£3 Re7 (Black prefers not 
to fianchetto the king’s bishop 
and instead keep a solid king- 
side structure) 10 2e2 Rg 11 
Ad2 Rxe2 12 Wxe2 0-0 13 0-0 
He8 14 Ac4 We7 15 Rf Dbd7 
16 Wf3 Rf8 17 a4! (a standard 
plan in this variation — White 
wants to get the pawn to a5 to 
fix a weakness at a6) 17...Ab6 
18 He3 Babs 19 aS Abd7 20 
Ac4 Kb4 21 Wd3 AhS 22 Rd2 
Whb7 23 f4 Ahf6 24 Hael Exel 
25 Exel Hb3 26 h3 with a clear 
advantage to White, I. Sokolov- 
Kotronias, Novi Sad 1990. 
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6 B&c3 Wxb6 
7 a4 26 
8 a5 


8 a. Wh7 

8...Wb4 is an attempt to dis- 
turb White’s development, e.g. 
9 fad Wb7 10 e4 p7 11 Re2 
Rd7 12 Ha3 Wh4 13 £3 0-0 14 
Rd2 Wh7 15 Rcd HDe& 16 
Age2 Ac7 17 0-0 RS 18 b3 
Ad7 19 f4 EBfe8 20 Ag3 Had8 
21 Wf3 (White has an aggres- 
sive set-up but once Black 
prises open the e-file, he gains 
excellent counterplay) 21...e6 
22 h3 exd5 23 exd5 £5 24 Wd3 
Ke7 25 Haal Hde8 (Black’s 
threats are becoming increas- 
ingly awkward to deal with) 26 
Habl He3 27 Rxe3 Hxe3 28 
Wxe3 S2.d4 and the white queen 
drops off, Savchenko-Lazarev, 
Alushta 1993. 


9 ef Rp7 
10 c4 0-0 
14 Aged AHe8 
12 ~0-0 “Ne7 
13 h3 


13 Wd3 2d7 


RS Rd 
ane im 


Y 
eZ 


and: 

a) 14 @p5 Bek 15 f4 BS 16 
b3 Ad7 17 Wh3 Mab8 (17...c6 
18 £5 and White has a strong 
attack) 18 e5! dxe5? 19 d6! 
We6 (19..exd6 20 Rxf7+! 
&xf7 21 Wxh7 e4 22 £5 wins) 
20 @xb5! axb5 21 Rxe6 fxe6 
22 Wxe6+ Gh8 23 dxe7 and 
White has a winning position, 
Li-Rodriguez, Havana 1992. 

b) 14 f4 2b5 15 b3 Ad7 16 
a2 Had8 17 Rb2 ALG 18 Ral 
e6 19 h3 Bfe8 20 Ap3 Hd7 21 
dxe6 fxe6 22 £5 &xc4 23 bxc4 
exf5 24 exf5 g5 25 Hb2 Wa8 26 
Xb6 24 27 hxg4 Dxpd 28 Ace4 
Sixal 29 Hxal Ede7 30 Hel d5 
31 Wd1 dxe4 32 Wxg4+ Bp7 33 
Wea Wd8 34 f6 Wd4+ 35 Gh2 
Ef7 36 DFS Wxc4 37 Dh6+ 
Bh8 38 Bxe4 Wxe4 39 Axf7+ 
Bg8 40 Dh6o+ Ph8 41 Wred 
Exe4 42 Hb8+ He8 43 Bxe8+ 
“xe8 44 f7 1-0 Shirov-Hodg- 
son, Hastings 1991/92. 


3. “\d7 
14 4 “6 
15 Ha2 


15 Re3 Wxb2 16 Wd3 Wb7 
17 Habt Wa7 gives White a 
useful initiative for the pawn, 
but Black is very solid. 

15. sag Abs! 
15...ce6?! allows the White 
attack to rumble forward with 
16 dxe6 Rxe6 17 Rxe6 Axe6 
18 f5, 
16 Re3 
17 Wa3 

17 e5 ®e8 is very comfort- 
able for Black. Opening the e- 
file with 18 exd6 is favourable 
for Black, as we have seen in 
previous examples, and White 
has no way to defend the e- 
pawn. 

17. e6 


d7 


18 dxe6 
The consequences for White 
of allowing the opening of the 
e-file are clear from previous 


games. 
18. Axe6 
19 &xe6 — fxe6 
20~— 5 exf5 
21s exf5 exf5 
22) ExfS Axc3 
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The black king is slightly ex- 
posed, but he has well co- 
ordinated pieces and good con- 
trol of the centre. 

23 ies Qd7? 

This is misguided. A better 
way to counter White’s coming 
attack was with 23...Hae8 when 
after 24 Had!? We7! 25 Rf2 
We6 26 Eh4 h6 27 Hf3 d5! 
Black has good play. 

24 8 Hps! 

Black was probably expect- 
ing 24 Bxf8+ Bxf8 25 Wxd6 
@h8! 26 Wd5 Wxd5 27 Axd5 
Xb8 28 Dc7 Bxb2 29 Exb2 
Rxb2 30 Axa6 2c3 and the 
game burns out. White prefers 
to avoid exchanges in order to 
keep his attack going. 

24 
25 Mad! De5 

Black must be careful. After 
25...Wxb2? 26 Bh4 Af6 27 
&\d5 White wins. 

26 Wxd6 Gh8 

After 26...Wxb2 27 Wxc5 
White is a pawn up, but not 27 
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Hxg7+? Sxg7 28 Rh6+ Lh8 32 Wd6+! Hf 

29 &xf8 when Black turns the 33 Wd5 = xfs 
tables with 29...0f3+ 30 gxf3 34 AxeS) = Bfxe5 
Hel mate. 34...HexeS 35 Wg8+ 2f6 36 


27. | Wxe5! - Wxb2 &\d5+ Rxd5 37 He6 mate. 
35 Hgd4t+ gS 
36 Wd3+ 


28 ixg7! 
White removes the key de- 
fender of the black kingside. 36a $7? 
28, bxg7 This loses easily. Black could 
29 Hed have forced White to find a 


tricky win with 36...6g7 when 
White gets home with 37 Wd7+ 
BF8 38 Wd6+! Yg7 (38...dg8 
a 39 Wd5+ wins immediately) 39 
‘. Ha! g8 (39...Wxc3 40 Wd7+ 
@h6 41 BHh4+ BhS 42 Wd6+! 
g7 43 Bxh5) 40 “ed wins. 
37 Wxh7+ &f6 
38 « Ad5+ «= Exd5 
39 We6+ 1-0 
39 He4+ follows. 
Notes based on those of Shi- 
rov in ChessBase Magazine. 


1) Hrs! 
Gritty defence. 29...Ag6 lost Game 18 
immediately to 30 Wd4+! g8 Van Wely-D. Garcia 
31 Wd5+ &g7 32 Wd7+. Las Palmas 1993 


30 Add Wel+ 
31 wh2 go! 1 d4 Af6 


2 4 5 
3. «dd bs 
4 exb5 a6 
5 b6 e6 


is an interesting try. Black 
will swiftly bring the bishop to 
a6 and hopes to hamper White’s 
development, e.g. 6 Ac3 2a6 7 
Wb3 (7 £4 intends to ape the 
strategy of 7 f4 in the main line 
Benko ~ see game 5 — and is a 
dangerous idea as here White 
has an extra tempo, e.g. 7...d6 8 
e4 Qxfl 9 Sxfl Wxb6 10 e5 
“d7 11 DF3 e6 12 We2 Re7 
13 dxe6 fxe6 14 exd6 Wxd6 15 
Sf2 0-0 16 Hdl We6 17 Bg! is 
unclear, Lev-Bykhovsky, Tel 
Aviv 1994; 7 e4 is rather too 
compliant to create real prob- 
lems for Black, e.g. 7...2xfl 8 
&xfl d6 9 b7 Ha7 10 £4 e6 11 
dxe6 fxe6 12 Af3 Wd7 13 We2 
Bxb7 14 e5 dxe5 15 AxeS Wce8 
16 De4 Re7 with a messy po- 
sition where Black should not 
be worse, Brenninkmeijer-Kai- 
danov, New York 1993) 7...d6 8 
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e4 (again White is falling in 
with Black’s plans — the pawn 
on b7 is easily rounded up) 
8...2xfl 9 Sxfl Dbd7 10 b7 
Hb8 11 DAF3 We7 12 a4 Wxb7 
13 Wxb7 Bxb7 14 Ad2 Bb 15 
b3 g6 16 2a3 &g7 17 de2 Mh8 
18 Ehcl &h6 19 Babi 0-0 20 
@b5 Qxd2 21 Sxd2 Axed+ 22 
e2 Db6 0-1 Basin-Kaidanov, 
US Open 1992. 


6 &c3 ®xd5 
7 @Wxd5 exdd 
8 Wxds5 Ac6 
9 AB 


int 


% 


2 


9... Wxb6 

Others: 

a) 9..2e7 10 DeS 0-0 11 
&xc6 dxc6 12 Wxd8 should be 
better for White as Black’s 
pawns are so bad, e.g. 

al) 12..Exd8 13 £4 (13 g3 
c4 14 Rd2 Hb8 15 Bp? Bxb6 
16 &c3 with an small edge for 
White, Holemar-Hudecek, Pra- 
gue 1992) 13...2f6 14 Hdl Bd4 
15 e3 Bb4 16 b3 Re6 17 Rc7 
Rc3+ 18 we2 c4 19 dxc4 
Rxc4+ 20 SF3 Rd5+ 21 Sg3 
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h5 22 Re2 h4+ 23 Gh3 Reb+ 
24 g4 hxg3+ 25 @xg3 and 
White has kept his extra pawn, 
Karpov-Christiansen, Wijk aan 
Zee (Rapidplay) 1993. 

a2) 12..&xd8 13 e3 Hb8 
(13...2f6 14 2d2 Hb8 15 Ras 
Se6 16 Hel Rxa2 17 Exc 
Ad5 18 Rxa6 Axg2 19 Bgl 
Ad5 20 b7 Axb2 21 Rc7 Ra3 
22 Bxd5 cxd5 23 EgS and 
White has obtained a winning 
position, Lputian-Annageldyev, 
Azov 1991) 14 b7 &xb7 15 
Ad2 26 16 Hb! Ac8 17 b3 c4 
18 &xc4 AF5 19 Edi with a 
clear extra pawn, Kumaran- 
Waitzkin, Oakham 1992. 

b) 9...2b8 and: 

bl) 10 e4 Re7 11 &c4 0-0 


“ab 


with a balanced position, e.g. 

b11) 12 0-0 Aa5! 13 2d3 (13 
b3 Hxb6 14 &f4 is about equal) 
13...2xb6 14 Wh5 267 15 Sadi 
c4 16 Qc2 Bbs 17 Weg4 2f6 is 
unclear, Lev-Pein, Tel Aviv 
1992. 

b12) 12 Ag5?! (this is active 
but also takes an eye off the 


centre) 12...We8 13 0-0 Ad4! 
14 b4 d6 15 bxc5 dxc5 16 2e3 
Exb6 17 &xd4 cxd4 18 Af3 
(18 Wxd4?! Eb! 19 Axf7 Rxf7 
20 &xf7+ Wxf7 is better for 
Black) 18...hb4! 19 Rd3 Re6 
(Black’s bishops give him an 
edge, but Shirov is a tricky 
customer) 20 Wa5 Ha4 21 Wh6 
Wd8 22 Wa7 2a3 23 Qc2! Kb4 
24 2b3 Bb6 25 Rxe6 fxe6? 
(this is disastrous ~ 25...4xe6 
was essential) 26 Habl b2? 
27 De5! (suddenly, thanks to 
threat of Ac4, White finds him- 
self in a winning position) 
27...Wb8?! 28 Wxb8 1-0 Shi- 
rov-Neverov, USSR Ch. 1991. 
b2) 10 WeS 10..W6 11 
&xc6 dxc6 12 We4+ 2e7 
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b21) 13 Wf4 0-01? (13...2xb6 
14 We7 Qd8! 15 Wxc8 0-0! is 
assessed by Vaisman as win- 
ning for Black due to the threat 
of ...&xb2) 14 Wxb8 c4 15 £3 
Rd6 16 Wxd6 Wxd6 17 2d2 
Wd4 18 0-0-0 2e6 19 e4 Wxb6 
20 &c3 aS 21 Re2 WH 22 


Khel a4 with a comfortable 
edge for Black, Levin-Malpert, 
Philadelphia 1992. 

b22) 13 g3 13...0-0 14 Rg2 
Exb6 15 0-0 2e6 and now we 
have the further split: 

b221) 16 Edi Ad5 (16...4d8 
17 Hxd8+ &xd8 is equal) 17 
We2 We6 18 b3 c4 19 bxc4 
Sixc4 20 &e3 and White may 
have a very slight advantage, 
Lalic-P. Cramling, Manila OL 
1992. 

b222) 16 Rf4! Bb4 17 We3 
Wd4 18 b3 Bc8 19 Bfcl Wxe3 
20 Rxe3 c4 21 Ad2 and White 
has a slight edge, Babula-Hu- 
decek, Luhacovice 1993. 

c) 9...8b7 is not impressive, 
e.g. 10 DeS We7 (10...AxeS 
resulted in another Shirov vic- 
tory after 11 Wxb7 &d6 12 
Wd5 Wb8 13 2f4 0-0 14 Bat 
“63+ 15 Wxf3 Qxf4 16 g3 ReS 
17 b7 Ha7 18 Hxd7 Rxb2 19 
&g2 We8 20 Hc7 We5 21 
Wxf7+ Exf7 22 b8W+ Hfs 23 
Wb3+ @h8 24 Bxa7 Rc3+ 25 
Sfl c4 26 Wxc4 WES 27 2F3 
Wh3+ 28 @gi 1-0 Shirov- 
Vasiukov, Moscow 1989) 11 
Sf4 Dd8 12 Wd2 We6 (12...d5 
13 We2 We6 14 Wa4+ Ye7 15 
e4 g5 16 exd5 &xd5 17 0-0-0 
gxf4 18 Hel 27 19 DAf3 wasa 
disaster for Black, A. Sokolov- 
Onishchuk, Jurmala 1991) 13 
Udi d5 14 e4 d4 15 2c4 Wxb6 
16 Wc2 and White has a small 
advantage, Gavrilov-Katisonok, 
Moscow 1991. 

10 DeS 
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10 e4 Wh4+!? 11 2d2 Wxb2 
12 Hdl 2e7 is unclear. 
10 a. Dxe5 
Black’s speculative gambit is 
forced, as 10...f6 loses to the 


reply 11 @€7. 
11. Wxa8 We7 
12 &ft4 Ad6 
13 0-0-0 


Stohl suggests that White will 
have a small edge after 13 
Wed!? 0-0 14 We2 2b7 15 3. 

3... “d3+!? 

Black is in combative mood. 

13...0-0 gives White the chance 


to simplify with 14 Bxd6!? 
Wrxd6 15 We4 He8 16 g3 when 
he retains an edge. 

14. &xd3 = Qxf4+ 

1S e3 0-0! 

16 Wd5 


Not 16 exf4? 2b7 17 Wa7 
48 and Black is better. 
16 Re5 
17. 8d2 d6(D) 
This is a difficult position to 
assess. White is probably better, 
but in the hurly-burly of a tour- 
nament game, many players 
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might well prefer to take the 
black pieces here. 


This is necessary to defend 
the d-pawn. 
23 


f4 R6 
24g g6 
25 g5 S.g7 


i, TE yard 


YEG 


26 = 5 
This demonstration backfires 
on White. 26 2d5 &bS 27 e4!? 
intending e5 was an alternative, 


and probably better, plan. 
26s. exf5 
27 «4WxfS  =Was! 
The attack against f7 is un- 
important. White will find it 
very difficult to cope with the 
black bishops raking against his 


open king. 
28 «Wxf7+ hs 
29 -He2 
29 Wf4 d5! threatens ...Ef8. 
29. one Red 
30 =W2? 


White goes astray, proving 
how difficult it is to play such a 
position. He had to try 30 2.43 
but 30...2xd3 31 Hxd3 Wel+ 
32 Hdl Wxe3+ 33 Sb1 Wes is 


very good for Black. 
30. Wa3+ 
31 Eb2 fs 
32 Wad2 


Wy 


(% 


KRG GO 
4 Va, 


32 ae d5 
33s Ef 
If 33 Re2 c4 and White is 
getting torn apart. 
33 es bs 
34 Re2 Exb3! 
35 fe 


35 axb3 Wal+ wins. 
35a Wxa2! 
0-1 


A nice finish. If 36 Hxa2 Eb1 
is mate. 


Summary 
The main line positions of game 
17 appear quite promising for 
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White. The material here sug- 
gests that White has a good 
chance to develop an attacking 
formation on the kingside while 
it is not easy for Black to gen- 
erate counterplay. The White 
set-up with &c4 and Age? is 
more flexible than that with 
43 and Re2 and should be 
preferred. 

5...c6 (game 18) is a more 
dynamic continuation and is 
Scoring better for Black. The 
exchange sacrifice which forms 
the theme of the main game is 
speculative, but Black has a 
perfectly good alternative in 
9...8b8 (note ‘b’ to Black’s 
9th). Finally, the little-tested 
S...a5 appears quite playable 
and should be good for random- 
ising the position. 


7 54&c3 


With the move 5 “c3, which is 
often known as the Zaitsev 
Variation, White is announcing 
that he is more concerned with 
going e2-e4 in one move, than 
with hanging on to the gambit 
pawn. White relies on superior 
development to generate an ini- 
tiative and, in many variations, 
it is White who is sacrificing 
material — not a situation that 
always suits the aggressively 
minded Benko Gambit player. 

The move 8 &c4, which 
forms the main topic of game 
19, could perhaps be considered 
as a Sideline in the Benko and 
not really worthy of a full game. 
However, this dangerous try has 
been almost completely passed 
over by theory and so I have 
looked at it here in some depth 
in an attempt to redress the bal- 
ance. 


Game 19 
Burgess-Katishonok 
Vosu 1989 
1 d4 ‘6 
2 c4 05 
3.06 «dd bs 
4 exbS a6 

5 Bc3 


5 ks axb5 

5...Wa5 is a quite playable 
alternative, e.g. 6 &d2 axb5 7 
e4 b4 8 &5 bxc3 9 Axc3 Wad 10 
Wxa4 Hxad 11 exf6 gxf6 and 
here, Black was thought to have 
a quite reasonable endgame, but 
a couple of games by the Ger- 
man player Breutigam have 
shown a quite convincing 
method for White, e.g. 12 &b5 
a7 (12...Ha8 13 De2 Rb7 14 
0-0-0 Sd8 15 Hb1 Hg8 16 Ag3 
d6 17 Re2 Ad7 18 RhS Ves 
19 HZhel and Black is strug- 
gling, Breutigam-Geisler, Ber- 
lin 1987) 13 We2 a6 14 Axab6 
&xa6 15 d6 e5 16 0-0-0 Ab4 
17 Ag3 Hg8 18 Axb4 cxb4 19 
Hd5 Hg4 20 Sb1 Hd4 21 Hdl 
Exdi+ 22 Sxd1 and Black has 


a dreadful position, Breutigam- 
Hertneck, Bundesliga 1991. 


6 ed b4 
7 = G&b5 d6 
8 Rc4 


yj 


Y 


This is a very dangerous 
move which has received re- 
markably little attention. Ravi- 
kumar mentions it very briefly, 
but without considering 9 eS 
which is the main point of the 
move. Fedorowicz gives one 
game where White wins in 27 
moves and the only alternatives 
he suggests for Black he as- 
sesses as either giving White a 
very good position or a danger- 
ous initiative. 

8 Sc4 is an almost purely 
tactical move. White plans to 
sacrifice two pawns to gain a 
very big initiative. Often, the 
problem with wild attacking 
schemes is that there is a simple 
stratagem whereby the defend- 
ing player can give back the 
material and obtain a more or 
less equal position. However, 
against 8 Sc4, even that is not 
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so easy. Other tries are: 

a) 8 AF3 g6 9 e5 dxe5 10 
A\xe5 27 11 &Rc4 0-0 12 0-0 
&b7 (12...2a6 may be better, 
eg. 13 Hel Qxb5 14 Rxb5 . 
Wxd5 15 We2 63 and here 
Black had a good game, Gulko- 
Vasiukov, Erevan 1976) 13 d6 
Ac6 (13.06 14 Ac7 Ads 15 
&xd5 exd5 16 RF4! is better for 
White) 14 @xf7! (better than 14 
Af4, as in Ftacnik-Plachetka, 
Trencianske Teplice 1985, 
when 14...Ah5S! 15 Axc6 Axc6 
16 Rgs5 Axb5 17 AxbS Wxd6 
was good for Black) 14...2x£7 
15 Hei! e5?! (probably best was 
15...c6!2 16 Rxe6 WF8) 16 
Se3! Wd7 17 Dc7 Bd8 18 
S&ixc5 Da5 19 Rxf7+ Wxf7 20 
Exe5 Ac6 21 Hel hS 22 De6 
2d7 23 h3 Dh7 24 W3 Als 25 
Bxg7 Wxb3 26 axb3 Exg7 27 
He8 Gf7 28 Bael DAd7 29 
R&xb4 g5 30 2c3 Hh7 31 b4 
#g6 32 bS Ach8 33 Bg8+ wf5 
34 Ke7 Hh6 35 Bxb8 1-0 Ep- 
ishin-Sznapik, Warsaw 1990. 

b) The old main line, also 
highly complex, is 8 24. 

Many years ago, this used to 
be regarded as a serious test of 
the Benko Gambit, but it has 
since been relegated to some- 
thing of a sideline as the main 
line was thought to have been 
worked out as being perfectly 
adequate for Black. However, in 
the last couple of years it has 
been the subject of a sudden 
resurgence of interest. Black 


can try: 
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bl) 8...g6 (this is very risky) 
9 e5 Dh5 10 exd6 exd6 11 
We2+ Yd7 12 Re3 We7 13 g4 
F614 Bh3!? Bd8 15 g5 DhS 
16 &xc8 Sxc8 17 Ah3! and the 
White initiative was too much 
for Black to cope with, Golod- 
Nesterov, Bratislava 1993. Ad- 
ditionally, it is hard to see what 
is wrong with Fedorowicz’s 
suggestion, which he attributes 
to Jay Whitehead: 10 &g5 dxe5 
11 d6 Dab 12 d7+! Wxd7 13 
Wad and Black is utterly help- 
Jess in the face of the threats of 
Hd1 and Ad6+. 

b2) 8...g5 has for a long time 
been regarded as the antidote 
for Black against 5 4\c3. Recent 
games have seen the following: 

b21) 9 Re3 Axe4 10 2d3 
Wa5 (D) 

(this may be an improvement 
over the old 10...A£6 which led 
to a useful White initiative after 
11 &xg5 Qg7 12 De2 Dbd7 13 
0-0 AeS 14 a4 Axd3 15 Wxd3 
0-0 16 Hfel Wd7 17 Dg3 Has 
18 b3 &h8 19 Bacl Wb7 20 


Rxf6 Rxf6 21 AhS Rg5 22 
Hc4 Qd7 23 h4 in Vogel- 
Gerusel, Bundesliga 1982) 11 
&He2 (11 Rxe4 led to obscure 
play in Briimmel-Biirvenich, 
Hamburg 1993, viz. 11...Wxb5 
12 Rd3 Wa5 13 Axp5 a6 14 
@F3 Qxd3 15 Wxd3 b3+ 16 
Rd2 Wxa2 17 Bxa2 bxa2 18 
e2 alW 19 Bxal Hxal 20 
ic3 Hg8 21 Wxh7 Bg6 22 Ah4 
Eh6 23 We4 and White had the 
better of it) 11...f5 12 0-0 f4 13 
Bcl DA 14 Hel LE7 15 b3 
®bd7 16 Ab2 DeS 17 Axe5 
dxe5 with an equal position, C. 
Hansen-Fedorowicz, Amster- 
dam 1990, 


b22) 9 ©5?! gxf4 10 exf6 
&)d7! 11 fxe7 Wxe7+ 12 Re2 
Ae5 13 Sf1 Rg7 14 Wd2 0-0 
15 Wxf4 @g6 and Black won 
Markzon-Fedorowicz, Philadel- 
phia 1989. 

b23) 9 Rxe5 Axed 10 REA: 

b231) 10...Wa5 11 &c4 Qg7 
(11...2a67! 12 We2 b3+ 13 $f1 
$d8 14 a4 is good for White) 
12 We2 b3+ 13 Gfl £5 
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is a very messy position 
where practice has seen: 

b2311) 14 f3 0-0 15 fxe4 
fxe4 16 g3 (16 Wxed Wd2! is 
strong) 16...Wxa2! 17 Exa2 (17 
Hel Had! and Black intends to 
continue with ...$a6) 17...bxa2 
18 S&xa2 EHxa2 19 BDc7 RES 
(19..Aa6 20 De6 Rxe6 21 
dxe6 Hb8! 22 Wxe4 Hbxb2 23 
&e2 Bxe2 24 Wxe2 Exe2 25 
&xe2 “c7 and Black has good 
winning chances) 20 Ae6 Hxb2 
with an obscure position, Sil- 
man-Christiansen, Los Angeles 
1989. 

b2312) 14 a4 was neatly re- 
futed in Koerholz-Fogarasi, Bu- 
dapest 1993, viz. 14...0-0 15 h4 
Wb4 16 Bh3 Bxa4 17 Bxad 
Wxa4 18 Hxb3 2xb2 19 £3 Red 
20 Axe5 Wxc4 21 Wxc4d Ad2+ 
22 Bf2 Dxc4 23 AA Da6 and 
Black is a pawn ahead for no- 
thing. 

b232) 10...2g7 11 We2 Ae 
12 Axd6+ (12 Qxd6 Axd5 13 
Hd1 0-0! is good for Black) 
12...8f8 13 Axc8 Wxc8 


We have arrived at a very 
interesting position, which for 
many years had been purely 
theoretical, as no-one seemed to 
want to try it out. I first saw this 
position at least 15 years ago 
and the general assessment was 
that Black, despite having lost a 
pawn and the right to castle, 
stood well. This position has 
been in all the books on the 
Benko Gambit, without ever 
actually appearing in tourna- 
ment play. However, all this has 
now changed and there has been 
a positive flurry of activity in 
this variation with no less than 
five games in the past couple of 
years. They have seen: 14 d6 

b2321) 14...c6 15 Wd2 (this 
is motivated by an understand- 
able desire to exchange of 
Black’s powerful dark-squared 
bishop) 15...Ad5 (this does not 
look good, so maybe 15... DeAl? 
and if 16 Wc2 Whb7! threatens 
.-b3) 16 &2h6 Wd7 17 2xg7+ 
xg7 18 Wg5+ Sf8 19 Wh6+ 
Be8 20 We7 HS 21 DL3 Wxd6 
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22 &b5+ Ye7 23 0-0 and White 
stands well as the black king 
will never find shelter, Reine- 
mer-Rohrich, Dortmund 1993. 
b2322) 14..exd6 15 &xd6+ 


&g8 


OS 
Ny 

S$ 
<S 


% 
%. 


ye 


Se 


and now: 

b23221) (apologies for the 
horrible numbering system) 16 
Wf3 Dc6! 17 De2 (17 Rxcd 
Be5 18 We3 Ads 19 Wel Web 
20 &e3 Ag4 and Black wins) 
17...We8! 18 &xc5 De4 19 
&e3 b3 and Black has excellent 
play, as 20 a3 can be met by 
20...Ab4!, Koerholz-Leko, Bu- 
dapest 1993. 

b23222) 16 Af3 We6 (here 
16...Wf5 is a good alternative, 
e.g. 17 WeS Wxe5+ 18 &xe5 
Qbd7 19 Rxf6 Me8+! 20 Red 
&xe5 with a small edge for 
Black in the endgame, Nemeth- 
Leko, Gyula 1992) 17 &g3 
Bbd7 18 We2 He8+ (18...We6+ 
19 Re2 b3 20 Wed Hxa2 21 
Hxa2 bxa2 22 0-0 Wxc4 23 
Rxc4 De4 24 Rxa2 Axg3 25 
hxg3 with an extra pawn in the 


endgame, Timoshchenko-Gol- 
od, Russia 1993) 19 Re2 We4 
20 Hcl Ab6 21 Vfl Wxc2 22 
Exc2 Ae4 23 RE4 Ad5 24 Rcl 
h6 25 g3 Wh7 26 2d3 £5 27 
@®h4 Zhf8 28 &g2 and White is 
a pawn up but the position is 
not easy as Black is very active, 
as was bome out by the con- 
tinuation: 28...2d4 29 Hel b3 
30 axb3 Ab4 31 Adi Axc2 32 
Rxc2 Axf2 33 Hd2 Aes 34 
He2 Ad6 35 Hxe8 Hxe8 36 Gf 
&g7 37 Rf4 Re5 38 Re3 
Rxg3 39 Bxh6+ Sxh6 40 hxg3 
bg5 41 2 Des+ 42 SF3 
@xg3 and Black went on to 
win, Timoshchenko-U. Nielsen, 
London 1993. 
So sexe @bd7 

The main point of White’s 
play is revealed after the natural 
8...g6 when the continuation is 
9 e5 dxe5 10 d6 


and now: 

a) 10...Aa6 11 @£3 and here 
Black has various possible de- 
fences: 

al) 11...&g4 12 Axe5! is not 


one of them. 

a2) 11...2g7 12 Dxe5 Leb 
(12...0-0 loses to 13 Ac6 Wh6 
14 dxe7 He8 15 Ad6 Wxc6 16 
Rxf7+ Ph8 17 Dxe8 Dxe8 18 
Rd5) 13 Rxe6 fxe6 and now 
after 14 Wb3 Black is strug- 
gling, e.g. 14...Ad5 15 d7+ Sf8 
16 Wf3+ 2{6 17 Rh6+ Hg8 18 
We4 and White wins. 

a3) 11...exd6 12 &g5 and it is 
difficult to see a defence for 
Black, e.g. 12...Re6 (12...8b7? 
13 AxeS We7 14 Axd6+ Wxd6 
15 @xf7+ GYe7 16 Wxd6+ 
Sxd6 17 Axf6 Bh6 18 Bdi+ 
Sc7 19 Bd7+ Yb6 20 Bxh8 
Zxh8 21 0-0 and Black can re- 
sign, Drkulec-Andrews, US 
Open 1992) 13 &xf6 Wxf6 14 
Axd6+ Bxd6 15 Wxd6 and 
Black cannot deal with the 
combined threats of 82b5+, 
2xa6 and Wc6+. 

b) 10...exd6 11 &g5 


and now: 

bl) 11...2a5 12 @f3 (this is 
the main try, but 12 Wb3 is also 
very dangerous, as 12...d5 is 
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met by 13 Hdl) 12..Bxb5 13 
&xb5+ Dbd7 14 Rc4 We7 15 
a3 bxa3 16 e2!? Re7 17 Ac3 
axb2 18 Ha8 0-0 19 @d5 Wd8 
20 0-0 h6? 21 Bxc8 Wxc8 22 
Be7+ Lh7 23 AxcB Exc8 24 
Axf6 xf6 1-0 Burgess-Beau- 
mont, Bristol 1988) 12...h6 
(12...A\c6 is met by 13 @d2 and 
the threats of “e4, “b3 and 
Wb3 create problems, e.g. 
13...2e7 14 &b3 Mxb5 15 
&xb5 Wb6 16 2a4 Wa6 17 
&xf6 Rxf6 18 Wxd6 Wxa4 19 
Wxf6 0-0 20 0-0 and White is 
the exchange ahead and can 
meet 20...c4 with 21 Hfcl) 13 
4xe5 hxg5 14 Axf7 We7+ 15 
@f1 Bxb5 16 Axh8 Had 17 h4 
and the position is completely 
unclear. One line which illus- 
trates the dangers for Black is 
17...gxh4 18 Dxg6 We4 19 Wel 
and Black is in trouble. 

b2) 11...Abd7 12 Wb3 Wb6 
13 &xf7+ &d8 14 WH d5 
(14...Wxb5 15 Wxa8 @c7 16 a4 
bxa3 17 Wxa3 &b7 18 B3 
Rg7 19 Wb3 Wxb3 20 &xb3 
Hb8 21 Ba3 d5 22 0-0 Rc6 23 
cl Rf8 24 Dg5 and White 
gradually obtained the upper 
hand, Sharp-Bjornsson, London 
1989) 15 Wxd5 &b7 16 &xf6+ 
Re7 17 Rxe7+ Sxe7 18 We4 
Ra6 (18...R2xg2 19 Bd5 Bxd5 
20 Wxd5 Wxb5 21 0-0-0 Hhd8 
22 43 is good for White) 19 
&d5 Maf8 20 Wh4+ Bf6 21 
Bc4 Axb5 22 Af3 g5 23 Wxg5 
&xc4 24 We7+ Bf7 25 Wxh8 
and White is winning, Labarthe- 
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Liardet, Geneva 1992. 
b3) 11...8b7 


ip. 
RASS 


Wl 


SoS \ 
Aaa 
NS 
eX 
\r> bit 


SS 
N 
es 
Dw 
WH. 


: 
4 
y 


WS 
ss . a 
TON 


G 


and: 
b31) 12 &d5 Axd5 (the al- 
ternative 12...&xd5 13 Rxf6 
Wxf6 14 Wxd5 HaS 15 Ac7+ 
&d7 16 Wb7 is bad for Black, 
e.g. 16...Wd8 17 Da6+ so the 
queen sacrifice is forced) 13 
Rxd8 Sxd8 14 AF3 £6 and 
Black has two pieces, two 
pawns and a solid position for 
the queen. 

b32) 12 Wb3 and now Bur- 
gess gives 12...d5 13 0-0-0 as 
the main line, but 12...&g7 has 
been more popular in practice: 
13 &xf7+ (13 0-0-0 Ha6 14 
Rxf7+ G8 15 A Rxf3 16 
SNe Wd7 17 &c4 Hb6 18 Wd3 

e8 19 h4 is completely un- 
clear, Fang-Veach, Philadelphia 
1989) 13...8f8 14 Bd1 Ha6 15 
GVMf3 We7 16 &c4 h6 17 Dh4 
(this is a waste of time and 
therefore better is 17 2xf6) 
17..,Re4 18 Rxf6 Rxf6 19 Af3 
&g7 20 0-0 Hd8 21 Bfel Rb7 
22 &Rd5 4c6 and Black is bet- 


ter, France 
1989. 

b4) 11...a6 12 Rxf6 Wxf6 
13 Dc7+ Vd8B 14 Rxa6 Rxab 
15 Bxa6 Axa6 16 a3 (if Black 
could consolidate he would 
have good chances, but the po- 
Sition is very open and _ this 
makes it difficult for him) 
16...Wf4 17 De2 We4 18 0-0 
@e7 19 axb4 Axb4 20 Ka7+ 
Yf6 21 £4 We3+ 22 Ghi e4 23 
£5 g5 24 Dp3 Ad3 25 Wh5 He5 
(25...Ae5 


Labarthe-Collas, 


4 


ZZ 


WY 


Fy yey 
E Y 


allows a beautiful finish after 
26 Wh6+ &xh6 27 Ahb5 mate) 
26 Wxf7 d5 27 We6+ Sd4 28 
W6+ c4 29 We3+ Sb5 30 
Wb3+ c6 31 Wb7+ &d6 32 
Wce7 mate, Burgess-Whitcutt, 
Torbay 1989. 

A final option for Black on 
move 8 is 8...dfa5 when 9 a4 
bxa3 10 Hxa3 g6 11 Bxa5 
Wxa5+ 12 Rd2 Wd8 13 Wa4 
gave White a promising initia- 
tive, Burgess-Fedorowicz, ARC 
Masters 1988. 

9 FB 


9 4Yb6 

9...26 10 e5 AxeS 11 AxeS 
dxe5 12 d6 exd6 13 &g5 is 
similar to the main line and 
similarly unclear — one possible 
continuation, analysed by Ernst, 
is 13..2b8 14 Wad 2d7 15 
&xf6 Wxf6 16 Ac7+ d8 17 
WaS Wh4 and White can settle 
for a draw by perpetual check 
but it is dangerous to try for 
more. 

10 =&d3 Ba5 

10...g6 11 b3 &g7 12 &b2 
0-0 13 0-0 e6 14 dxe6 (this is 
rather timid — Burgess suggests 
instead 14 Wce2 exd5 15 “xd6 
and Black will have problems 
with the c5-pawn) 14...2xe6 15 
Wo2 Hc8 16 e5 dxe5 17 Axe5 
We7 18 Rael Mfd8 19 £4 c4 20 
Rxc4 Axc4 21 bxc4 Rxc4 22 
Bxc4 We5+ 23 hi Wxc4 24 
Wxc4 Exc4 25 Hcl He4 and 
Black has a very good position, 
Breutigam-Fedorowicz, Germa- 


ny 1990. 
11 ad &d7 
12 4d2! 
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Welt 


ZG 


i bes 26 
12...4)xa4? 13 Bxa4 &xb5 14 
&xb5+ Exb5 15 c4 is good 
for White. 


3 b3 pT 
14 &b2 0-0 
15 0-0 a\g4 
16 &xp7 &xg7 
17 kel Be5 
18 fl 


With the threat of £4, White 
has a good game. Black’s next 
is a radical method of prevent- 
ing this advance. 


18... 25 
19 Sf 6 
20 Axe5 — fxeS 


The problem with 20...dxe5?! 
is 21 Wc] Wc8 22 d6 and White 
has a clear advantage. 


21 Wd2  hé6 

22 Sad Rf4 

23 Fe2 We8S (D) 
24 = g3? 


White misses 24 @xb4 cxb4 
(24...4)xa4? 25 Bd3 winning) 
25 Wxb4 2xd5 26 Wxb6 and 
the a-pawn will be decisive. 

240 aw f3 
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25 BHe3 
26 «= Re2 


Weg6 
24? 


This is overambitious. Better 
was 26...2f8 27 &g4 2xg4 28 
&xg4 @d7 with counterchan- 
ces. 


27 —&xf3—gxf3 
28 Wd3 Wr7 
29 AT Regd 
30 Ad2 Ka8 
31. =—sh3 hs 
32 Wes S26 
33. ‘#h2! Hfs 


34 «shi? 
Quicker was 34 hxg4 hxg4 35 
Zhi Eh8+ 36 gl Bxhl+ 37 


Sxhl Wh7+ 38 gi Wh3 39 
4\xf3 and wins. 


34. Ac8 
35 «a5 S\d7 
36 a6 e6? 
37. dxe6 Wrxe6 
38 = xf3 Exf3 
39 Wxf3 Bb8 
40 W5+  Wxfs 
41 exf5+ 1-0 


Many of the notes and varia- 
tions in this game are based on 
those of Graham Burgess in his 
survey Attacking the Benko. 


Game 20 
Timoshchenko-Adams 
London (Lloyds Bank) 1992 
1 d4 “6 

2 4 c5 
3 «d5 b5 
4 exb5 a6 
5 We3 axb5 
6 e4 Was 


This has received attention 
recently, as it has been used by 
the English Grandmaster Mi- 
chael Adams. 

7  e5(D) 


7 oe b4 
7...DNe4?2! 8 Qd2! Axd2 9 

Wxd2 b4 was seen in Ti- 
moshchenko-Adams, London 
1991. Now White played 10 
&b5? but after 10...d6 11 exd6 
exd6 12 &c4 Re7 13 We2 Wad8 
14 4)f3 0-0 Black was perfectly 
okay. Correct instead would 
have been 10 “e4 when White 
stands very well. 

8 bs! 


8 &d2 transposes into the 
note to Black’s 5th move. 
8... ed 
8...8.a6 was convincingly re- 
futed in Timoshchenko-Zupe, 
Maribor 1990, viz. 9 a4 bxa3+ 
10 2d2 Wb6 11 exf6 axb2 12 
Abl &xb5 13 Hxb2 Wxf6 14 
Hxb5 WeS+ 15 2e2 Wxd5 16 
RF3 We5+ 17 De2 Acb 18 RF4 
WES 19 &xc6 dxc6 20 Hb7 Bd8 
21 Wa4 We6 22 0-0 and White 
was a piece up for nothing. 
9 c4 Rab 


10 Wad3 
This is an improvement over 
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10 We2 b3+ 11 Sfl Axb5 12 
&xb5 Wxa2 13 Hxa2 bxa2 14 
Wxe4 alW 15 De2 which was 
unclear in  Agrest-Zolotov, 
USSR 1988. 

10... b3+ 

11 &e2! 

It is best to play this as a 
gambit, as attempting to hang 
on to material gives Black good 
play, e.g. 11 SFI? Rxb5 12 
Sxb5 Wxa2 13 Kbl f5! 14 £3 
(14 We2 c4 15 Wxc4 Wxbl 16 
We8+ Sf7 17 £3 We2 18 e6+ 
£6 19 exd7 Wdl 0-1 Wandel- 
Sievers, Germany 1990) 14...c4 
15 Wxc4 (15 &xc4? Ac5 16 
Wxf5 g6 wins) 15...d8! 16 
fxe4 Wxbl 17 £3! (not 17 
exf5? Hal 18 De2 Wxf5+ 19 
@el WxeS which is good for 
Black) 17...Hal! 18 @f2 We2+ 
19 Wxc2 bxc2 20 exf5 g6 with 
continued obscurity. 

11. &xb5 
12 &xb5 Wxa2 


13. Sxa2 
13 bi? Ac3+1. 
13 us bxa2 
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14 Wxed alW 
15 BB Was 
16 &c4 e6 
17 Edi 


Timoshchenko 
prepared very well for this 
game and had only taken 16 
minutes to reach this position. 
Black is the exchange and a 


had clearly 


pawn up, but White has an 
enormous attack and is threaten- 
ing, amongst other things, Ag5. 
i as Re7 
18 &g5! 

White develops a fierce at- 
tack after 18...&xg5?! 19 Axg5 
h6 with 20 @xf7!, e.g. 20...0-0 
(20...&xf7 21 dxe6+ We7 22 
We6 @d8 23 Wxg7 He8 24 
exd7 wins) 21 dxe6 dxe6 22 
&\xh6+ @h8 23 A7+ Hxf7 24 
Wh4+ S28 25 Hd8+. 

Another way to try to defend 
is 18...h6 19 &xe7 Sxe7 when 
a possible finish would be 20 
dxe6 fxe6 21 Wh4+! 2f8 22 
“\g5! Wh4 23 Dxe6+ dxe6 24 
Wad8+! £7 25 Wc7+ 6 26 
2d3+ GhS 27 WE7+ Lh4 28 


g3+ @h3 29 Wh5+ dp2 30 
Wr3+ Lh3 


ag 


YY 


and now White wins with the 
neat 31 @f1! h5 32 dgi and 
Sf] mate is coming. 


19 Rxe7 &xe7 
20 Ags! Wh4 
21 Wea! 


21 Wh4? Wxb2+ 22 Sf1 £6. 
y+ £6?! 

Black could have forced 
White to play accurately with 
21...f8 22 @xh7 Wxb2+ 
(neither 22...2h8 23 Wh4+ Ye8 
24 S£6+ nor 22...Ha4 23 b3 
Ha2+ 24 fl with Weg5-s7 


coming, is any good) 23 Hd2 
Wce3 but then White wins with 
24 We5+! (but not 24 “xf8 
Ha4 25 Wh4+ Ye8 26 Axd7 
Exc4 which is messy) 24...@e8 
25 &d3! c4 26 Red exd5 27 
Wxg7 Wb4 28 Hxd5 Ha2+ 29 
$f3. 

Another try is 21...exd5 but 
then 22 Wxf7+ #d8 23 Wxd5 
Sc8 24 Dt7 Hs 25 Sl! 
leaves White with a winning 
position, but not 25 e6?! dxe6 
26 Ad6+ Yd8 27 Wxeé6 Hd7 
and Black is still kicking. 


22 = exf6+ = gx f6 

23 d6+ Se8 

24 Wxf6 Wrxed+ 
1-0 


% 
Y 


s ao ak 
i ae JER 


aa 
ie 


| 
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After 25 e3 Wh3+ 26 Bd3 
Black has run out of moves. 
Notes based on those of Stohl in 
ChessBase Magazine. 


Summary 
5 4c3 was out of favour for a 
long time, as it was thought that 
Black gained a perfectly satis- 
factory position with 8...g5 (see 
note ‘b’ to White’s 8th move in 
game 19). This may be so, but 
play is not so clear as had been 
thought and this provides a 
good field for further research. 
The unashamedly hacking 
move 8 &c4 has been almost 
completely neglected by theory. 
The main line of game 19 
should be more or less okay for 
Black but if you want to chance 
your arm in the complications, 
then I would suggest that line 
*b32’ is the most promising. 
6...Wa5 may have been dealt a 
death blow by Timoshchenko in 
game 20. It is not easy to see an 
improvement for Black and, 
even if there is one, such a po- 
sition is not a pleasant one for 
practical play. 
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White does not set much of a 
theoretical challenge to Black 
by declining even to take on b5, 
but some of the lines here can 
make good practical weapons. 

There has not been a great 
deal of interest in these varia- 
tions over the past few years 
and the theory has not changed 
much, so I have kept the survey 
brief. 


Game 21 
Yermolinsky-Wolff 
Groningen 1993 


1 d4 46 
2 4 c5 

3. «dd b5 
4 Sf 


White has various quiet ways 
of declining the gambit such as 
4 We2, 4 Dd2, 4 b3 etc, but 
they all allow Black an easy 
game with simple developing 
moves, and are well catalogued 
elsewhere. 

4 2g5 (D) 

is a lively offbeat try, e.g. 
4...A\e4 (4...bxc4 leaves White 
with a free hand, e.g. 5 Ac3 d6 
6 Rxf6 exf6 7 63 Re7 8 Axc4 
0-0 9 2d3 Ad7 10 AF3 Bbs 11 
We2 g6 12 e4 He8 13 0-0 2F8 


14 b3 a6 15 Kael Rg7 16 Adl 
a5 17 %e3 and White has a 
pleasant game as it is difficult 
for Black to undertake anything, 
Murshed-Adams, London 1991) 
5 &f4 and now: 


a) 5...c6 6 We2 Axf2 7 &xf2 
Wf6 8 Wed! g5 9 Dh3 gxf4 10 
“c3 Rg7 11 AxbS 0-0 12 
Wxf4 Wxb2 13 Hdl Aa6 14 
Hd2! We5 15 g3 Rb7 16 Bg2 
Zab8 Arencibia-Lugo, Cuba 
1986 and now 17 a3! is good for 
White, as is pointed out by 
various commentators. 

b) 5...Wa5+ 6 Ad2 g5 7 Re5 
Zg8 8 b4 (Seirawan recom- 
mends 8 We2 4xd2 9 &c3) 
8...Wixb4 9 Agf3 24 10 Zbl 
fAc3 11 Bxb4 Dxdl 12 Bxbs 
gxf3 13 exf3 d6 14 Ral Axf2 


15 @xf2 &h6 16 BDe4 and 
White has a good game, Mur- 
shed-Hodgson, London 1992. 

40 ow b4 


Yay 
BG 
a 


SON 
lee 


Over the last decade or so, 
this has become the most 
popular try. Black takes the 
natural c3-square away from 
White’s queen’s knight and 
plans to play in Czech Benoni 
or Modern Benoni style. I be- 
lieve that this idea was first lent 
respectability by the creative 
- English Grandmaster James 
Plaskett: Others: 

a) 4...&b7 is an old move, not 
much seen nowadays - a couple 
of recent examples: 5 a4 b4 
(5...Wa5+ 6 2d2 b47 &g5 dé 8 
Bbd2 Dbd7 9 e4 h6 10 Rxf6 
exf6 11 g3 g6 12 &h3 2g7 13 
0-0 h5 and Black was comfort- 
able, Razuvaev-Mainka, Prague 
1992) 6 Abd2 d6 7 e4 €5 8 g3 
g6 9 &g2 27 10 0-0 0-0 I1 
Sel “bd7 12 £4?! exf4 13 gxf4 
@h5 14 Bd3 £5 15 exf5 was 
Xu-Fedorowicz, Lucerne 1989. 
Now 15...2xf5 planning 16 “f3 
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&a6 is good for Black. 

b) 4...g6 will often transpose 
back to main lines of the Benko, 
but there are some independent 
tries, e.g. 5 cxb5 (5 a4 bxc4 6 
“c3 d6 7 e4 Ra6 this may be - 
considered greedy, but Black 
gets away with it here: 8 Re2 
227 9 0-0 Abd7 10 Rf4 Ag 
11 Wd2 Zb8 12 Mabl 0-0 13 
Del DAgeS 14 RgS Hb3 15 
Wdl h6 16 Re3 Wh6 17 Wd2 
Hb8 18 Rxh6 Exb2 19 Bxb2 
Wxb2 20 Wxb2 Exb2 21 Rcl 
Xb3 22 Abs &xb5 23 axb5 
Exb5 24 f4 Xb1 25 Re3 Mb2 26 
Hf2 Eb3 27 Bc2 Ad3 0-1 
Gostisa-Sermek, Portoroz 1993) 
5...86 6 A\c3 axb5 (now 7 4 xb5 
is likely to lead back to the 
main lines, but here White tries 
an alternative, and quite dan- 
gerous try) 7 d6!? 


G 


aw 
Wa 


and now: 

b1) 7...&g7 8 e4 0-0 (8...b4 9 
“b5 0-0 10 eS Ag4 11 Rg5 
c6 12 Wd5 06 13 Wxc5 Wa5 
Indjic-Plachetka, Stara Pazova 
1988, is better and good for 
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Black) 9 e5 Ag4 10 Rg5 AxeS 
11 &Rxe7 He8 12 Kxb5 (not 12 
&xd8 Axf3 mate) 12...Aec6 13 
0-0 Axe7 14 dxe7 Hxe7 15 
Wd5 Ha5 16 Wxc5 “a6 17 We4 
4c7 18 a4 @Axb5 19 axb5 Hxal 
20 Hxal 2b7 21 Wf4 h6 22 h3 
@h7 23 Hdl and White is 
slightly better, Greenfeld-J. Pol- 
gar, Haifa 1989. 

b2) 7...Wa5 is also possible, 
e.g. 8 e3 exd6 9 &xb5 Ded 10 
Wd3 (10 &d2 Axc3 11 Lxc3 
Wxb5 12 a4? — better is the im- 
mediate 12 &xh8 Sa6 but here 
Black also has good counterplay 
— 12...Wed 13 &xh8 Ra6 14 
Hcl We4 and Black stands well, 
Sadler-Hodgson, London 1988) 
10...A\xc3 11 bxc3 Ra6! 12 
Hbil Re7 13 0-0 0-0 14 c4 
Wxa2 15 e4 &xb5 16 cxb5 
Ha4! with approximate equality, 
Groszpeter-Hertneck, Mitropa 
Cup 1990. 

5 Gbd2 

Others: 

a) White can also challenge 
Black on the queenside imme- 
diately, e.g. 5 a3 g6 (5...a5 6 
axb4 cxb4 7 g3 g6 8 Rg2 2g7 
9 0-0 d6 10 4\d4 0-0 11 h3 2d7 
12 Re3 Aa6 13 Ad2 We7 14 
Wce2 a4 and Black has a promis- 
ing game, Gulko-D. Gurevich, 
US Ch. 1992) 6 axb4 cxb4 7 g3 
(7 Abd2 Kg7 8 e4 0-0 9 2d3?! 
— White does better to continue 
aggressively with 9 c5 — 9...d6 
10 0-0 Rg4 11 Wa4 a5 12 e5 
“fd7 and White is over-ex- 
tended, Petursson-Alburt, New 


York 1988) 7...2g27 8 &g2 0-0 
9 0-0 a5 10 Abd2 b7 11 Wad 
We7 12 Ad4 d6 13 Abs We8 
with a complex position, Sad- 
ler-Adams, London 1993. 

b) 5 &g5 d6 6 Abd2 e5 7 
dxe6 fxe6 8 g3 Se7 9 Rp? 2b7 
10 We2 “@bd7 11 0-0 Wb6 12 
Sh3 d5 13 Rxf6 Axf6 14 Ags 
c8 15 e4 h6 16 Agf3 0-0 with 
a balanced position, Lerner- 
Hawelko, Polanica Zdroj 1986. 


Zi 


5...d6 6 a3 bxa3 7 Exa3 g6 8 
g3 2279 R22 0-0 100-0 a5 11 
b3 “fd7! 12 We2 Da6 13 Rb2 
4yb4 14 Whi 2xb2 15 Wxb2 
4\b6 and although Black’s 
kingside is weak, he has good 


‘ counterplay on the other wing, 


Kir. Georgiev-Ermenkov, Bul- 


garia Ch. 1989. 
6 e4 d6 
7. £d3 
7 a3 bxa3 8 Bxa3 Rg7 9 Rd3 


0-0 10 0-0 “a6 11 Hel Ab4 12 
&b1 05 13 Afl AhS 14 Rgs 
Wb6 15 Wel was unclear in 
Levitt-Hebden, Hastings Mas- 


ters 1990. 

7 56a 227 

8 Afi 

8 0-0 0-0 9 Hel e5 10 dxe6 

S&xe6 11 5 dxe5 12 AxeS Ag4 
13 Adf3 AxeS 14 AxeS Kxe5 
15 Bxe5 &2xc4 with a clear ex- 
tra pawn, Levitt-Wolff, Hast- 
ings Masters 1990. 


8 a. 0-0 

9 = BDg3 e6 
10 =——0-0 exd5 
11s exd5 Dbd7 
12 =4h3 Db6 
13 25 a5 
14 Hel 


oe | ore a6 
14...c4 may be stronger, as if 
White captures twice, Black has 
...§La6 winning the exchange 


15 xa6 Hxae 
16 Wd2 He8 
17 Wa Dbd7 
18 Wh4 


White is trying to build up on 
the kingside, but now Black 
finds a clever tactic. 
hé! 


18 ea 
19 2xh6 Axed 
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20 AgS 
If 20 Wag? Hxd8 21 &xg7 
4\xg3 22 fxg3 &xg7 and Black 
is better. 
20.—w. &xg5 
21 Rxg5 Was 
22 cel Rxb2 
Not 22...8xel? 23 Exel 
Wxd5 24 Be8+ As 25 Hed 
with too may threats. 
23 


By 
- 4 
ace 
L4G 


hay 


23 =. &g7? 
Black should have tried 
23...a4! as suggested by Anand, 
when 24 2e7 b3 25 Axd6 Bb8 
26 “c4! is unclear. 
24 =Re7! Hb6 
24...Wxd5? lost to 25 Ag5 
QS 26 Rxf8 Exel 27 Exel 
@xf8 28 Dh7+ Yg8 29 Me8+ 
but a good try was again 24...a4. 


25 = e3! 28 
26 Xfel Ah7 
Not 26..Wxd5 27 Af6+ 
winning. 
27 Axd6 = 2f6 
28 W*f4 (D) 
28 we 25 


Black is in big trouble, as f7 
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is so weak. Another possible 
variation is 28...Wb8 29 2xf6 
Bxe3 30 Hxe3!? Axf6 31 
He8+! Axe8 32 Wxf7+ Ph8 33 
Syxe8 We5 34 d6 and if 
34,..Wel+ 35 @h2 We5+ 36 f4 
WS 37 Wxf5 gxf5 38 d7 Bb8 
39 4\d6 and White wins. 


Zxe3 
xf6 


29 =&xfé! 
30 Wrxe3 


Not promising, but 30...2xd6 
loses to 31 We8+ Wxe8 32 
Bxe8+ AS 33 Be7 Bxd5 34 


Rxf8 Gh7 35 Bc8. 
31 Wxg5+ @h7 
32 Wxfo6 = Wxd5 
33 De8! 1-0 


Some of these notes based on 
those of Yermolinsky in Chess- 
Base Magazine. 


Summary 
The main source of concern for 
Black here is probably 7 d6!? 
(note ‘b’ to Black’s 4th). Black 
needs to be careful against this, 
but the reply 7...Wa5 looks per- 
fectly playable. 

4...8.25!7 is a good surprise 
weapon, as natural developing 
moves by Black can lead him 
into trouble. However, an active 
response with 4...Aed4 is fine. 


Index of Variations 


1d4 Af6 2 c4.c53.d5b5 


1) Main Line (4 exb5 a6 5 bxa6 g6 6 Dc3 Rxaé) 

Ted 

7 £4 (33), 7 DEB d6 8 Hd2 (33) 
7...52xf1 8 Sxfl d6 9 Af3 

9 g4 (25), 9 Age2 (29) 
9...S0g7 10 g3 

10 h3 (29) 
10...0-0 11 &g2 

11 £4 (20) 
11...Abd7 

11...Da6 (21) 
12 h3 (16) 

12 Hel (20), 12 We2 (21) 


2) Fianchetto Variation (4 cxb5 a6 5 bxa6 26) 


6...2.g7 7 d6 (53) 
7 Sg2 
7 b3 (54) 
ToS ZT 8 DEB 
8 Ac3 0-0 9 AF3 Axa (54), 8 Ah3 (52) 
8...2xa6 9 0-0 Abd7 10 Ac3 Ab6 (43) 
10...0-0 (47) 


3) Modern Line 5 e3 g6 (4 cxbS a6 5 e3 g6) 

6 Ac3 Re7 7 AL3 
7 a4 0-0 and: 8 e4 (66), 8 &c4 (72), 8 Ba3 Bb7 
7 &c4 (71) 

7...0-0 8 a4 2b7 
7...d6 (66) 

9 Ka3 (58) 
9 Bb1 (59), 9 Rcd (60), 9 bxa6 (60) 


4) Modern Line 5 e3 axb5 (4 cxb5 a6 5 e3 axb5) 
5,..Rb7 (94), 5...e6 (95) 
6 &xb5 WaS+ 7 Dc3 2b7 
7...2.a6 (96) 
8 Rd2 


144: Index of Variations 


8 De2 Bxd5 9 0-0 Ac6 and: 
10 a4 e6 (88), 10 a4 g6 (89), 10 a4 Bxb5 (90), 10 Wa (: 
8 De2 Axd5 9 0-0 and: 
9...4)\xc3 (94), 9...A\c7 (96), 9... £6 (97) 
8...Wb6 9 Wb3 
9 Dge2 (80), 9 Rcd (80), 9 D3 (81) 
9...e6 10 e4 
10 &c4 (82) 
10...Axe4 11 Axe4 Rxd5 12 Wd3 Wh7 (78) 
12...£5 (84) 


5) 5 £3 (4 cxb5 a6 5 f3) 
5...e6 
5...86 (103), 5...axb5 6 e4 Wa5+ 7 2d2 (109) 
6 e4 exd5 
6...c4 (104), 6...Wc7 (104) 
7e5 
7 exd5 (105) 
7..We7 8 We2 Dg 9 Ac3 2b7 10 Dh3 c4 (103) 
10...Wd8 (106) 


6) 5 b6 (4 cxb5 a6 5 b6) 
§,..06 
5...a5 (121) 
5...Wxb6 6 4)c3 and: 
6...g6 7 e4 d6 and: 8 a4 (115), 8 DF3 (116) 
6...e6 (117) 
5...d6 6 Ac3 Wxb6 7 a4 g6 8 a5 (115) 
6 Ac3 Axd5 7 Axd5 exd5 8 Wxd5 Ac6 9 Af3 Wxb6 
9... 27 (121), 9...Akb8 (122), 9...2b7 (123) 
10 He5 (120) 


1) 5 Dc3 (4 cxbS a6 5 Dec3) 
§,..axb5 
5...WaS (126) 
6e4b4 
6...Wa5 (134) 
7 @b5 d6 8 Rcd 
8 Rf4 (127) 
8...abd7 
8...g6 (130), 8...Ba5 (132) 
9 43 (126) 


8) 4 Af3 and Others (4 Af3) 
4 AB 


4 Qg5 (138) 
4...b4 

4...Qb7 (139), 4...26 (139) 
5 Dbd2 (138) 


